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PROREWOR D>: 


THE END of free arable land in Oregon came in the 1890's 
but the homesteading of desert areas continued for some time. 
The three or four decades following 1890 may be regarded, then, 
as the twilight of the pioneering period. These years mark the 
end of free land, the development of cities, the coming of indus- 
try on a considerable scale, the building of hard surface roads, 
the spread of the telephone to rural areas, the crusade for better 
schools, the coming of the automobile, and a rise in living 
standards far beyond anything the pioneer ever experienced. 

Oregonians like myself who were born in the last quarter of 
the 19th century saw something of the earlier Oregon, we knew 
personally many men and women who had crossed the plains 
as early as 1843, and we imbibed something of the flavor and 
spirit of the pioneers. We lived, that is to say, in the twilight of 
the pioneering period. We saw the gradual disappearance of 
that age and the ushering in of a new, a wealthier, a more 
sophisticated commonwealth. 

A good deal of formal history has been written concerning 
the Oregon pioneers but not very much of it has been individual- 
ized in an intimate and personal way. In the nature of things it 
could not be. The aim and hope of this book is to supply that 
lack—to recapture something of the flavor and spirit of the 
pioneer in a definite, individual way before it is too late. 

Not all the events narrated here occurred in precisely the way 


I have given them. Allowance must be made for faulty memory, 
also now and then it has been deemed advisable to change the 
locale of a character and to distort him slightly in order to hide 
his identity. But on the whole I have tried to stick close to the 
facts in an effort to portray a few colorful individuals among 
the last of the pioneers. 

It seems appropriate that this book should be dedicated to 
Henry D. Sheldon, Dean of the School of Education at the 
University of Oregon for many years, for he had a large part 
in the development of education during Oregon’s transition 
period. My thanks also are due the Dean, for he commented 
helpfully on these materials before he knew the book was to 
be dedicated to him. My thanks are due as well to Dr. John C. 
Almack of Stanford University and to Allie B. Kellem and Paul 
G. Sweetser of Santa Barbara. 
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TWO OLD LADIES AND THEIR PIPES 


Herz Is a picture that an Oregon pioneer gave: 

“Grandmother Benten must have been ninety when she died. 
She crossed the plains in the 1840's, calmly smoking her pipe. 
Amid difficulties and dangers such as present day softies would 
shudder to contemplate, she maintained her equanimity. She 
never quailed in the presence of an Indian attack. She shouldered 
a musket and fired with deadly aim, all the while puffing away 
at her pipe. In making camp she lugged no end of things, some 
of them of great weight, all the time keeping a weather eye out 
to guard her tobacco supply. 

“Grandmother Benten had a son in the wagon train whose 
four little ones, their mother having died, looked for their care 
to the old lady, who, at the time, was seventy-five years of age. 
She fed and clothed them, she kept them clean, she taught them 
God’s love and mercy; and she developed them into men and 
women as the years passed by who were a credit to their com- 
munity. In all the years she spent, thus engaged, she never 
seemed weary nor did she complain except when she failed to 
connect with her pipe. 

“Some of Grandmother’s friends on the journey and one of 
her own offspring, overcome by dreary months of strain, by heat 
and disease, passed away and were buried by the roadside,—but 
Grandmother came through all right. Although she must have 
felt her losses deeply she accepted the decrees of fate without 
murmuring, showing little sign of grief except that she sat longer 
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at the fireside, puffing gently deep into the night. Her solace and 
strength in time of sorrow, it seemed, were prayer and con- 
templation,—and nicotine. 

‘My memories of this remarkable lady are vague, since she 
passed on when I was thirteen, but there remain two pictures in 
my mind. One is of an old lady with a mass of wrinkles for a 
face, with wavy, white hair beneath a lace cap, and with twink- 
ling, mischievous eyes. Since her steps were unsteady some 
member of the family would lead her to the kitchen each morn- 
ing, where she would sit by the stove, smoking her pipe. She 
would watch each move that was made or, with half closed eyes 
and smoke lingering about her face, she would doze off into the 
land of memory or into the land of dreams. In any case she 
would cling lovingly to her pipe. 

“Since matches were scarce and expensive Grandmother sel- 
dom used the newfangled things. She called upon me to supply 
her with a quantity of small sticks which she held one at a time 
to the fire at her side in order to keep up steam. She indulged me 
and took my part in everything, but she spoke sharply when I 
failed to supply the necessary sticks. She would tolerate nothing 
that interfered with her pipe. 

“In the second picture there is a companion at Grandmother's 
side,—an old lady about Grandmother’s age who had crossed 
the plains at the same time. She would walk a mile beneath fir 
trees and down a long hill and then would ford a deep creek 
in order to sit with Grandmother so that the two cronies might 
smoke their pipes and revel in common memories. 

“This visitor was no pansy. Her face was wrinkled in a 
leathery way, her hands were gnarled and knotty, her bare arms, 
legs and feet were as tough as raw hide. Her eyes appeared to 
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be a kind of lustreless gray like those of a dead fish. She wore a 
blue denim waist and a short skirt made of gunny sacks, and she 
carried a bag containing tobacco and a corn cob pipe. The latter 
she would take out silently and slyly. She would fill and light 
the thing and puff in a caressing way as if her actions were a 
religious ritual of some kind, perhaps with an esoteric meaning 
that was beyond me. I was fascinated by her act. I would look 
with eyes and mouth open wide as she placed the slender stem 
on the left side betweed two jagged teeth, letting the pipe jiggle 
precariously as she uttered speech, at the same time blowing 
smoke in graceful curls and fantastic shapes out of the extreme 
right side. 

“This visitor was less intelligent and less refined than Grand- 
mother B, but the two cronies were alike in their devotion to 
the pipe and in their memories. They would puff away for a 
time, neither saying anything, then some strange recollection of 
covered wagon days or of their first days in Oregon would stir 
one or the other to speech. The events of a far off time grew 
' more vivid as the old ladies approached the twilight. Mostly 
they would commune in a manner that did not require speech, 
their pipes furnishing a kind of telepathy, or they would just 
doze vacantly as they waited for their release. 

“The pipe appeared to sustain these old ladies through every- 
thing. It appeared to give flavor to their personalities and to 
provide them with a placid, philosophical outlook on life.” 
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THE SILENCE OF THE MOUNTAINS DID IT 


‘Ir my health had been of the best I should never have gone 
into prospecting,” Mr. Leslie said. 

“Prospecting is hard, isn’t it? How could a weakling stand 
it?” I asked. 

“I had to stand it, for there was no other employment. There 
were ranchers who needed men but when I approached one of 
them he would take one look at my thin face and sunken chest 
and would tell me he did not need a man. Prospecting was the 
only opportunity I had.” 

“Did you know anything about it? How did you begin?” 

“Henry Noble took me with him; needed a partner, he said. 
Forty years of prospecting with only a dog and a couple of 
mules for companionship had left their mark upon him; people 
thought he had been touched in the head. Why he should plod 
on in lonely, cheerless mountains, in hot gulches, and in dry, 
desolate river beds, panning out a little gold here and there and 
finding small pockets of rich ore now and then, but remaining 
poor and forlorn to the end, why he should do this no one 
could understand. I did not myself pretend to understand, but I 
liked him because he reached out to me in his hunger for com- 
panionship. I had never known until then what it means to be 
needed by someone outside myself. Like the old man, I had 
always played a lone hand.” 

“Were you strong enough to stand it? And did your health 
improve to any noticeable extent?” 

“Yes. Henry said prospecting would make me into a new 
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man, and it did. At first I was a drag on the outfit, unable to 
keep up my end, always doing less than my share of the pan- 
ning and of the chores about the camp, but Henry did not mind 
that,—never spoke one word of impatience in the seven years I 
was with him. He often said the Silence of the Mountains would 
heal any man if given a chance. To Henry, that Silence was 
medicine and religion and music and companionship. Whatever 
it was that helped me, I gained weight and strength and appe- 
tite. Not only that: the anxiety and worry that had plagued me 
vanished. When night overtook the outfit I would lie on the 
ground with only a blanket. And how I slept! Never had I slept 
like that!” 

“Was it the hope of striking it rich that stimulated you and 
kept you going?” 

“No, it wasn’t that. In years past Henry had hoped to strike 
something big but that hope had faded and dimmed. He no 
longer even wished it. He lived instead for what each day 
brought him, and he loved it. Catching something of that spirit, 
I, too, learned to live each hour for the delicate little pleasures 
of mind and of sense. In doing this I shut out the discouraging 
past and ceased to fret over what might lie ahead. Prospecting 
made me into a new man in more than just the physical sense.” 

“Did you ever go hungry?” 

“We came near it now and then. Sometimes on long trips we 
found ourselves with only oat meal or beans left in the camp. 
Once, when on a journey into the Salmon River country, we 
lived on oat meal for three weeks and enjoyed the best of health. 
My belief is that the human stomach is converted often into a 
garbage can, with too many kinds of rich foods thrown into it, 
and I do not wonder that the offended member rebels. No self- 
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respecting stomach can be expected to carry the burden that is 
sometimes thrust upon it.” 

‘In winter storms, how did you protect yourselves?” 

“We took refuge in a shack and set out a few traps. The mink 
and martin we were able to catch sufficed to buy food and 
clothing. But we were eager when the spring thaws came to be 
out and busy again. The housing habit was too softening. It 
weakened me and caused brooding.” 

“Do you mean the housing habit in general is weakening, or 
do you speak only of yourself?” 

“I speak of myself only. It is not for me to say how others 
shall live, but my private conviction is that of all the atrocious 
habits the race has taken upon itself, the hot-housing habit is 
the most deadening.” 

“You prospected for seven years? Why did you quit it?” 

“T seldom discuss that. It was in the autumn of 1887, when 
the leaves were turning to gold and the birds were leaving for 
the southland, that Henry fell silent and spent a good many 
hours prospecting by himself. He spoke now and then of age 
coming on him, of the natural dissolution of all men, of the 
passing of life back to the Great Source, or something like that. 
He seemed abstracted and not quite like himself. We were 
making ready to move up the creek to a shack, but one morning 
Henry remained in bed; said he was tired and needed rest. 
When, a little later, I spoke to him, he did not reply. The mech- 
anism of the old man had run down painlessly and quietly. He 
had died as tranquilly as he had lived. With the help of a 
rancher I put the body in a pine box and buried it among the 
hills that Henry loved best. I found a note willing everything to 
me including a bag of nuggets weighing a pound and a half.” 
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“What brought you to this great city?” 

“I drifted about after Henry’s death, working at this and that 
until I found permanent employment.” 

These words were spoken in a New York City apartment, 
where Mr. Leslie had come to live. But it was not a soft life, for 
the man sat in a hard, straight-backed chair, he kept the tempera- 
ture at sixty, and he ate the simplest of foods, mostly uncooked 
and never more than two kinds at a meal. I wondered, on look- 
ing at the ruddy, rugged face, at the firm, straight form, at the 
clear eyes and competent hands, how he had done it,—for at 
sixty-seven he appeared younger and more fit than most men at 
fifty. No one would have supposed that a twenty he was a flat 
chested consumptive. 

Mr. Leslie walked four miles to work in the morning and 
four miles back each evening. Although he was “assistant die- 
titian” at a hotel, he was in all respects abstemious. He wore 
“B.V.D.’s,” trousers and shirt only, with never a coat nor a hat. 
He was at his happiest when striding along Central Patk West 
in a bitter March wind. He never suffered from colds or influ- 
enza nor from anything resembling them. 

“Most people would think of you as eccentric,” I said. “No 
doubt you will admit that you are different. But whatever of 
eccentricity you may have it is of such a quality as to make me 
envious. How did you come by it? How did you arrive at exu- 
berant health, at your immunity to luxury, at philosophical 
detachment wherein you stand aside with an indulgent smile at 
the follies, the vanities, the passions and the petty ambitions 
of men?” 

“Henry always said the Silence of the Mountains did it,” 
replied Mr. Leslie. 
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“ORIGINAL SIN” WHEN IT STILL HAD VITALITY 


THE DOCTRINE of “depravity” or “original sin,” meaning a 
kind of generalized human cussedness, appears now to be a 
thing of the past. But forty years ago in Oregon it still had 
vitality, especially in the rural areas. Ministers did not side-step 
it, they preached on it, sometimes with logic, sometimes with 
muddleheadedness and bombast. Church members discussed it 
and argued about it. It sometimes occasioned bitterness, but on 
the whole it made for charity and forbearance and kindness, 
since it taught that men became bad, not through any desire to 
do so, but through a kind of evil imp who dragged them down 
in spite of themselves. 

Those who believed in “original sin’’ saw perversity in all 
men. They saw a propensity to unseat reason or to subordinate it, 
a propensity to act against one’s better self and to employ a 
rationalizing process to justify one’s meanness. They saw people 
using mind, not as a guide to the best but as a tool with which 
to commit mayhem. They saw this in individuals and in nations 
as well, a reverting to the animal as if restraint and decency, 
tolerated for a time perhaps, became at last more than human 
nature could stand. Thus depravity tended in the end, they said, 
to have its way regardless of man’s pious resolution to lift him- 
self by his own boot straps. Man was too frail a reed, they said, 
to stand against the undertow that tugged at him. There was no 
help except it come from a source outside himself. 

Interest in “original sin’”’ was not found in the church only. 
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Outsiders delved curiously into it. Anyone who possessed a 
philosophical bent was likely to ponder the mystery. One such 
individual, a woman on a homestead, seems worthy of comment. 
She argued that “original sin” was sound any way you looked 
at it. She argued too that poverty was man’s best friend. 

Her reasoning ran like this: The Eskimos, she said, are so 
bitterly put to it to exist that they cannot pause to destroy them- 
selves. They have to be decent or perish. But let prosperity come 
upon them and they could not stand it,—they would fly at each 
other like mad men. The Lapps, a little less desperate, can afford 
the luxury of family quarrels now and then and they can kill a 
few individuals, but they do not possess the economic margin to 
go beyond that. Nor can men in the tropics, enervated by heat 
and disease, do much damage to themselves. The more primitive 
of the American Indians were relatively harmless by virtue of 
their struggle to live, but the more “civilized” red men in Mexico 
and South America were in the luxury class,—they carried on 
wars over long periods because they had the wealth with which 
to do it. The Scandinavians with resources meagre and thin have 
produced the finest civilization yet and they will continue to 
maintain it unless by some means they arrive at mechanical 
power and leisure sufficient to enable them to fall upon each 
other and their neighbors with deadliness. As for the more 
wealthy nations, they may bleed the life out of themselves unless 
happily they exhaust their resources before doing it. 

When it was pointed out that in the United States we have 
leisure and luxury and along with them a love of peace, she 
answered that we must not be too sure of ourselves. In our 
country the greatest crime wave of all time existed, she said. 
Someday we may be driven berserk by the minimum of goodness 
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which we seem to have. Despite our wealth, she said, poverty 
and need were rampant and there wasn’t too much hope of alle- 
viating it,—sadism would prevent. She thought that those who 
controlled the purse strings in this country got too much pleasure 
from seeing their fellows suffer ever to stop it. 

This woman’s terrible thesis may or may not have a grain of 
truth in it, but the fact that the two worst wars in history have 
occurred recently lends support to the idea that horror increases 
in the same ratio as luxury and wealth. Maybe the dogma of 
“depravity” can’t be laughed off quite so easily as the sophisti- 
cated moderns think it can. 

It would seem in these days that science rather than the church 
is interested in the dark, sinister forces that degrade man. For 
example, there is Freud’s interpretation of “‘original sin.” That 
interpretation, with sex as its basis, is utterly discouraging. As 
Reinhold Niebuhr* says, Freud pictures the death grip that 
nature has on man, making man a puppet, and he offers no real 
help. What purports to be a solution of the problem is only a 
palliative. One thing, though, Freud does prove, without intend- 
ing to do it: he proves that the old dogma of “original sin,” 
however crude it may have been and however much it may have 
been laughed at in recent years, has a good many grains of truth 
or half-truth in it. 


* See Reinhold Niebuhr’s ‘The Nature and Destiny of Man” for a profound 
Christian interpretation of the dogma or original sin. 
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COXEY’S ARMY STALKS THE HIGHWAY 


A cLouD of dust loomed in the summer twilight, a long, 
trailing cloud moving down the highway. People followed it 
with their eyes silently, on their faces a look of uncertainty and 
worry. Marching men were entering the village, a host of men 
of every kind and age,—youngsters in their later teens, strong 
men in middle life, men with stooping shoulders and hair 
unkempt and white. Most of them were ragged, untidy and 
unshaved. Dust had intermingled all about their mouths and 
chins and eyes and cheeks. The shoes of some were carried on 
their backs, and pants were rolled up to the knees, showing dirty 
feet and hairy legs. Some of the older men, trailing along behind, 
found the going difficult and wearying. Two of these, about 
seventy, dropped down at the side of the highway not twenty 
feet from me as I watched breathless and wide-eyed. 

As the column entered the main street of the village a few 
men entered stores and asked for something to eat. After the 
merchants had tried to persuade them to go away they retired 
to the street, murmuring. In angry groups they returned pres- 
ently, smashing doors, overturning a good many things, and 
carrying out provisions of sundry kinds,—flour and bacon and 
beans and eggs and dried fruit piled in heaps. These they car- 
ried to a grove of oak trees down by the creek where they built 
fires and prepared for the night. 

We kids of the village mingled freely among these homeless 
men in the twilight, we saw them sprawled in weariness in all 
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positions and shapes, we saw them bathing their swollen feet, 
we heard them telling risque stories, singing quietly, or boasting 
of the hell they would raise when they reached the capitol of the 
United States. 

The more vocal individuals in two’s and three’s argued and 
explained and castigated bitterly. It was meaningless to a little 
boy but certain terms and slogans remain in mind to this day: 
Coxey, who wore a halo bright, Cleveland, who inspired disdain, 
the railroads and Wall Street, who had robbed the country, 
Populism, which was to usher in reforms of many kinds, a co- 
operative commonwealth, which was to bring justice to mankind, 
and the Church, which, it seemed, had become a tool in the 
hands of those who opposed change. 

Coxey’s army passed on down the highway but people talked 
of them for a long time. They left a mark on many minds. People 
saw that human relations were not what they should be, that the 
country was sadly out of joint. They felt deeply for the older men 
especially, who were so tired and hungry. A kind of irony 
haunted people’s minds, for on farms throughout the country 
foods of many kinds were going to waste, unsalable at any 
price, while hungry men, bitter and phantom-like, stalked the 
highways. 

Could such an absurdity be pre-ordained, a scourge of God, so 
to speak? Some thought this the case while others, burdened by 
sympathy and worry, simply did not know what to think. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF A CATTLEMAN 


THAT THE Snake River Gorge is more inspiring in its 
grandeur than the Grand Canyon no one who has seen both can 
doubt. But the Gorge is no more remarkable than some of the 
people who live within it or on its perimeter. Those who spend 
their lives in so rugged an environment tend to be different; 
they tend to take on the rough and rugged qualities of Nature, 
as the following narrative will point out. 

After staying overnight with a prospector at the bottom of the 
deepest chasm on earth, I climbed wearily up the western slope, 
leading my horse. On arriving at a point near the top I mounted 
and turned north, following a cow trail in the shadow of a 
rimrock. Thirty miles I traveled without seeing a human being 
or a house, indeed without seeing any life at all except range 
cattle, an eagle, a skulking coyote, and a couple of rattlers sun- 
ning themselves on the rocks. I was not lonely, though, for all 
about me ageless creation marched. The Seven Devils, snow- 
capped and huge, pointed their jagged peaks heavenward 
straight across the gorge. The boiling, raging Snake, far below, 
rushed on. To my left rose a perpendicular rimrock and to my 
right a vast precipice dropped. All day I plodded on, hushed in 
wonderment. 

As dusk approached I saw before me a break in the rimrock 
where a stream followed its precipitous course and I heard the 
bark of a dog. Emerging soon upon a grass covered opening, I 
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spied a small log house. This was the place I had been looking 
for, the only habitation for miles around. Nine youngsters 
poured through the door and lined up on the lean-to porch, 
while three mongrel dogs circled about my horse, emitting 
frightful growls. Presently a woman appeared on the porch and 
shouted, “Hello, the hounds won’t hurt you,” and I knew I had 
come upon a welcome refuge. The smell of frying meat made 
me as hungry as a wolf. 

“Come in, Mister, and tell us who you are.” 

I gave the woman my card and when she read on it ““Super- 
visor of Schools,” all doubt and stand-off-ish-ness left her. 

“My husband will be in soon; we'll have supper when he 
comes.” 

The log house had a combination kitchen, dining and living 
room and a large bedroom. Its two small windows had been 
brought by mule-pack from Whitebird. It seemed incredible 
that these good people with their numerous brood could find 
room for a stranger, but they made out. Except for an amazing 
chorus of snores in which both man and woman almost tore the 
roof off, I had little to complain about. 

The man of the house interested me most, because of his oak- 
like toughness and because of his unique outlook. 

“Have you lived here long?” 

“Twenty-two years,” he answered, and spat tobacco juice. 

“Build your own house?” 

“Had to; no help in these parts.” 

“Wonderful the way you have calked the timbers. The hewing 
must have been an immense job.” 

“Yes, but fun too; there ain’t nothing in the world brings so 
much pleasure as a difficult hand job well done. According to 
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your standards the house don’t amount to much, but we like it 
well enough.” 

“I noticed quite a few steers hereabouts. Are they yours?” 

“Yes, four hundred big ones. Good grass all year round. 
Don’t feed much except when there’s a storm.” 

“No doubt it is a good country for live stock but how do you 
live on and on in such an isolated wilderness? Lonely and deso- 
late, is it not?” 

“You're wrong,” and he spat more tobacco juice. “I don’t 
know how anybody could be lonely in these parts. I lived in the 
Grande Rounde with neighbors close and I lived in Pendleton 
but they don’t come up to what we've got. I came to the Gorge 
to make money and I’ve made some, yes sir. Meant to quit soon 
as I had enough to suit, but I'll never get out. Did quit once, 
though. Leased the outfit and went to Spokane where the wife 
has kinsfolk, but a year was enough. Liked to passed out. Might 
as well be couped up in a jail of some sort. No more city, thank 
you.” 

“But why dislike Spokane so much? Beautiful place I've 
always thought.” 

An extraordinary squirt of tobacco juice! 

“Oh God, sir! People all round. Couldn’t get away from ‘em. 
Noise and confusion. Night and day like a mad house. Rich 
people showin’ off, poor people starvin’ like dogs. Petty quarrels 
of all sorts; people pullin’ and haulin’ and backbitin’ about 
nothin’ a-toll. Saloons caterin’ to human weaknesses, gamblers 
robbin’ the easy ones, preachers condemnin’ souls to everlastin’ 
punishment, cheap shows that didn’t do the kids no good, and 
what’s worse, a worried look that I had to git away from.” 

“Worried look? I don’t understand you.” 
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“Hell's fire and brim stone! Couldn't believe that there was 
anything like that in this world. People not knowin’ from one 
day to another whether they would eat or starve. Kicked out of 
the house cause they couldn’t pay the landlord. Dunned by the 
grocer cause they didn’t have the money to pay for what they’d 
got. One step ahead of the wolf,—and that worried look! Had 
to face it wherever I turned. You think I’d want to live like thar, 
sit? Make a man feel like a worm. Might as well jump off a 
precipice and be done for.” 

After a brief pause the cattle-ranch philosopher went on. 

‘Not only that, sir, there wasn’t nothin’ to see in that town 
nor in the country round about. Flat country; desert; dull and 
monotonous; no gorge, no rimrocks, no cliffs, no grass lands, no 
Seven Devils like we got, no live stock, no freedom, no inde- 
pendence!” 

“How about the wife and the youngsters? Were they unhappy 
too?” 

“Well, the wife was hot for Spokane at first, but in six months 
her enthusiasm petered out. Too much showin’ off and too much 
keepin’ up with everyone. She got snubbed a time or two and 
she felt hurt. She felt cramped, too. People crawlin’ all over 
like maggots on a dead horse. Became listless. Couldn’t eat 
good. Began to hanker for the Gorge. Acquired pains and 
aches of all sorts, imaginary ones, I thought. Artificial life, that’s 
what she said it was; tinsel; darn bad environment for the 
youngsters.” 

“But shouldn’t you have stayed long enough to educate the 
children?” 

“Maybe so. But the kids didn’t think education was much 
good. Wanted to come back to the Gorge. Education may be all 
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right if a child has a thirst, but I was disappointed in what I 
saw. Not bein’ educated myself very much, I can’t rightly judge, 
but I thought what education my children got did them more 
harm than good. In some respects it corrupted them, I thought.” 
_ “Corrupted! That’s a strong word. I never heard the term 
used that way before!” 

“Well, for one thing, the education I saw seemed to put a 
curse on hand work while pretending not to. Some kinds of hand 
work were offered, it is true, but the upper crust wouldn’t touch 
it by a long shot and those who did weren’t thought smart and 
weren't in the same social group with the others. But what 
really got me down and kept me from sleepin’ good was the 
ideas and values my kids got. They wanted more and more 
clothes, more and more luxuries of all sorts, they wanted to join 
a dozen organizations at once, they wanted to go out nights to 
I don’t know what all, they got worked up over a game called 
football, and they brought home the dangdest youngsters I ever 
saw,—sissies and spoiled little skunks and dancing dandies and 
know-it-alls, and some of these youngsters were so fragile they 
wouldn’t last ten days over in the Gorge, no sir! I ain’t goin’ to 
taise my kids to be no milksops!”’ 

A couple of squirts of tobacco juice! 

I pressed the cattle man for further ideas on the education of 
children and I soon saw that his mind was closed and cynical. 
On retiring I pondered his words and, if the truth must be told, 
the god-awful snoring mentioned above was not the sole cause 
of my wakefulness. It was partly due to the unorthodox ideas 
on education which this Plato of the wilderness had set forth. 
Was I right and he wrong, or was it the other way around? Were 
my theories and the entire program of schooling doing more 
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harm than good? I would have given my right arm to know 
but there isn’t much that is certain in this confused world. If he 
was speaking the truth then I was just about the most misguided 
young man in the whole of the Inland Empire. 

Although this conversation occurred a generation ago, I am 
not to this day certain that the Snake River philosopher was 
entirely wrong. 

It was Sunday evening when I arrived at the cattle man’s 
house. On Monday morning five children mounted their ponies 
and, along with me, started for the school ten miles northward. 
The little log knowledge box was perched on a rimrock with 
the snow-capped Seven Devils straight across the gorge and the 
Snake River four miles below. There were six tents scattered 
about on the plateau. In these the children lived from Monday 
until Friday afternoon, returning on week ends to their homes. 
The nearest house was four miles, the furtherest, thirty miles 
from the school. 

Mrs. Jones had taught here several terms and had refused 
better offers. Her love for the Gorge was such that she did not 
envy “outsiders” anymore. The freedom, the independence, the 
elbow room, the grandeur of nature, all the good things the 
cattle man had talked of had got into her blood. “Civilization” 
no longer appealed to her. 

The Snake River Gorge is no longer inaccessible as it was 
thirty years ago. A narrow, tortuous road, passable by car, has 
penetrated Oregon’s last and most awesome wilderness. 
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ON THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 


FORTY YEARS ago in the public schools of my native state 
there was an elementary textbook on physiology and hygiene 
that made a lasting impression on the young mind. In language 
clear and strong and in pictures and drawings it drove home the 
evils of nicotine and the worse evils of drink. From other 
sources too the children learned of these things: the Sunday 
Schools, which were generously attended in those days, im- 
pressed them upon tender minds, the ministers preached about 
them sternly, and the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
drove home their lessons in eloquent and earnest declamatory 
contests. 

The pipe, the cigar and the snuff box were described as bad 
things, but the cigarette was believed to be especially vulgar 
and unclean. There lingered about the “coffin nail,” as its 
enemies called it, an atmosphere somewhat mildly suggestive of 
sin and shame. It seemed possible for the pipe smoker to live a 
life that was admirable and upright, but not so the smoker of 
the cigarette; nearly all grace had left him. We had the word 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union for that, and if 
we were disinclined to accept the testimony of the ladies, the 
ministers were ready at the drop of a hat to back the militant 
females with their eloquence. That about settled it. 

So strongly did this doctrine grip me in my boyhood that I 
secretly wept on finding it impossible to dissuade certain of my 
friends to quit the cigarette. My mental attitude has changed so 
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that I no longer think of the cigarette as the demon it once 
seemed, but emotionally I am still bound to some extent by the 
impressions I received in the distant past. When I meet a man 
from whose lips there dangles a cigarette, and when I detect 
yellow stain on fingers and lips, and especially when I see that 
he inhales the nicotine, expelling smoke through the nostrils the 
way users of the weed did in the old days, a slight shudder shoots 
through me. Odd as it may seem, I do not trust this man quite 
so fully as I do the next specimen of the human species who 
happens to hold a pipe between his teeth. 

In my childhood days the women were strong in their senti- 
ment against the cigarette. They did not use it and a great 
majority regretted its use by their men. Although few were bold 
enough to say anything their dislike existed just the same. A 
vague, general impression prevailed in the minds of most men 
that women were on a higher plane, that their ideals and stand- 
ards were less earthy, that they were slightly more akin to the 
winged creatures one reads about in Holy Writ. The disdainful 
attitude of the women toward the cigarette and toward drink 
very probably had something to do with this belief. In any event 
most men expected more of them than they did of the mere male 
member of the race, and in those days the women measured up 
pretty well to the standard that men had set. 

The women were campaigning for the ballot in those days, 
and a good many men were hot for it, for they believed that the 
women’s vote would make a difference. They believed that the 
tone of politics, which was pretty low in some communities, 
would change, and that the spittoon and liquor atmosphere of 
the campaign and of election day would evaporate. I myself 
believed it. Both they and I were barking up the wrong tree, but 
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in spite of subsequent disillusionment my attitude did not 
entirely change. I had an early “mind set’ as the psychologist 
would say, a thing that cannot easily be erased; it follows like an 
astral body, haunting you when you least expect or want it. 
That is to say, I still clung to my belief that the women, barring 
exceptions perhaps, would not succumb to liquor nor to the 
cigarette. I still believed that they were proof against it. I still 
believed that they were made of just a little better clay than the 
trousered gentry. But one day I stepped off a train and emerged 
from the Grand Central Station, New York City, having arrived 
from a small and somewhat sedate city in the Pacific Northwest. 

There is much that one might say,—but let us draw a veil over 
it! The shock that I received in regard to women and the ciga- 
rette, also in regard to women and drink, it will suffice to ex- 
plain, wakened me from a long, long sleep. Rip Van Winkle, 
with whiskers to his waist, had come to life, and was he amazed! 
The jig was up, my favorite childhood prejudice had hardly a 
wooden leg left to support it, I had to admit the fact; that is, 
mentally I did, but in an emotional sense I still cling to a preju- 
dice that was so firmly fixed in another day! 

The women had been emancipated at last! Or had they? 
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MINISTER IN A PIONEER COMMUNITY 


JOHN GORDAN was past forty. He had worked at whatever 
came to hand and had given of his hard-earned pennies to sup- 
port his father and mother and to lay them to rest. For a time 
after they left him he had drifted like a rudderless ship. He was 
too old, people told him, to resume the education he had given 
up as a lad, too old ever to dream again of entering the ministry. 

He became the victim of an accident and a great gloom settled 
down upon him. But this event proved to be heaven-sent for it 
compelled him to study his problem and to listen to the advice 
of his friends. While lying in bed he read classics from the little 
cow town library, also religious books and books of current 
interest that friends gave him. He had never enjoyed such a 
feast of good things, and he felt with great poignancy the loss 
he had sustained in having to give up schooling. 

When John was able to be out again he informed his friends 
that he would try, even at that late date, to prepare for the 
ministry. As fortune would have it he secured work as a night 
watchman, a position that was not physically wearying, the first 
that had offered the leisure for which he had long prayed. 

The Methodist minister in the village encouraged John to 
occupy the pulpit now and then, also prevailed upon him to 
teach an adult Sunday School class. The class embarrassed the 
untutored workingman, for there were three college graduates in 
it. But these college men later said they had never listened to a 
more stimulating teacher of the Bible than John Gordan. 
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The class did not dwindle as John had feared. It grew instead 
from fifteen to forty and became the talk of the community. No 
one could quite explain how John had done it. His success 
boosted him in the eyes of the Methodist Conference so that in a 
year and a half he was given a “charge,” a tiny church out in the 
wilderness where pioneers were blasting stumps on their home- 
steads. This “charge” was really nothing more nor less than an 
invitation to the man to go forth into a stony corner of the Lord’s 
vineyard with a chance that he would well nigh starve to death. 

On a number of occasions I visited John in his bachelor estab- 
lishment and heard him speak from his primitive pulpit. I saw 
families who had come a great many miles through winter storm 
afoot and on horseback to hear him. I saw him bring consolation 
to those who had lost a father, a son, a daughter, a friend, in 
death. I saw his parishoners proudly bringing produce and 
precious pennies to support him. I saw him working as hard as 
they with his hands. I saw that he was a rich and happy man. 

The saying of Jesus that to save your life you must lose it had 
always seemed to me mystic and meaningless, as indeed it very 
probably seems to all self-centered men. But when I sensed the 
spirit of this untutored Methodist, this pocket edition of John 
Wesley in the wildnerness, and caught a glimpse of the joy. he 
had, I was better able to understand what the Great Teacher 
meant. 

No doubt in pioneering communities there were a great 
many John Gordans hidden in the mass, men who were pos- 
sessed of splendid possibilities, men who were capable of self- 
forgetfulness, but who had never been able to lift themselves 
out of the mire and burden of hard circumstance. Even today 
there are such men. It would seem that one of the tasks of 
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education is to discover these individuals and help to bring them 
into positions of social usefulness. 

The Methodist denomination did much to help pioneering 
communities. It was especially active in developing ministers 
who were eager to serve where pay, in money, was meagre or 
did not exist and where life was a struggle much too bitter for 
weaklings. The Methodists have nurtured scores of John Gor- 
dans in the Pacific Northwest, and who would be so bold as to 
try to measure their usefulness? 
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BOB HOOD AND THE COOK’S KID: 
A FRIENDSHIP 


WHEN, AT the age of ten, I met Bob Hood, he scared me, for 
he was drunk. 

Mom and I were waiting in a small mill town in the Oregon 
spruce country. A man was to come in a skiff to take us to the 
logging camp where Mom would begin her arduous work as a 
cook. 

When Bob staggered up to the hotel and announced that he 
had come for us Mom was all but speechless. One look at the 
great hulk of drunkenness and she refused to budge, for she 
doubted that he could safely handle a boat on the choppy, 
treacherous Umpqua. 

Surmising her thoughts, the hotel proprietor assured her that 
Bob would sober up the moment he shoved off; that he was an 
expert oarsman and that if bad language did not disturb her she 
would have no occasion for worry. 

On the way to the wharf Bob cursed everybody he saw and 
some persons he did not including the Holy Mother Mary and 
God. It took courage for Mom and me to get into the boat. 
When Bob settled down to the long pull his abusive talk faded 
out and a sobering process began. He watched the waves like a 
hawk. Once or twice a roller caught the skiff and threatened to 
drive it sidewise down into a trough, but by a superhuman effort 
the old man pulled crosswise of the wave again, escaping dis- 
aster by a hair’s breadth. Scared half to death, I watched Bob 
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but I saw no fear in him. Mom said no word but despite her 
dislike of the man she too admired the strength, the timing and 
the steady nerve. 

We reached camp safely but only at great cost, for Mom suf- 
fered from the experience. It robbed her of nervous energy and 
confidence. She hadn’t liked the idea of cooking in a logging 
camp and the stormy voyage with Bob Hood had been too much. 
But Al Winters, the boss, apologized at once, saying that if he 
could find the triple concentrated quintessence of an ass who 
had given whiskey to Bob he would beat hell out of him. Win- 
ters never trusted the old scamp with money, everybody knew 
that, and where did he get it? 

The Boss was a good man. There was a streak of refinement 
in him, a kind of chivalry toward women, which Mom was quick 
to sense, and it helped her a lot. She felt after talking to him 
that she could make it if only Bob would clear out. But Bob was 
a valued flunkey and she was destined to see much of the old 
man. 

Bob cut wood for the camp, he chamber-maided for the 
twelve oxen that pulled logs, he did chores, and he made a 
weekly trip by skiff to Gardiner, four miles up the Umpqua. 
Winters never paid him until closing time in the fall, for the 
chief function of money, as Bob saw it, was to buy alcohol. Bob 
complained because of this dearth of funds, but he kept on. At 
sixty-seven years he was still a competent man. 

Bob had bickered and quarreled with the cook who preceded 
Mom, using language that was potent and blistering, for she 
had tried to boss him. But he never had much to say to Mom. 
He was slightly awed by the quiet, refined cook, also he was 
ashamed of that day of drunkenness. He knew only too well 
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that she did not like him. It took nearly a month for the two of 
them to arrive at amiable speaking terms. Bob had been friendly 
and willing to make amends but Mom had remained stand- 
off-ish. 

Mom instructed me to stay at the camp but I took to sneaking 
into the woods where the great spruce trees were falling. Seeing 
that my absence worried the cook, Bob talked to me like a 
Dutch uncle; and one day he went to the woods and shadowed 
me all afternoon to see that I did not get my fool head knocked 
off. He then conspired with the loggers to “scare hell out of the 
kid” if the latter ever appeared in the woods again. He also 
told me that if I would stay put he would lay aside his work and 
go with me one day each week into the woods. When I told 
Mom of the new plan it pleased her; she began to see that Bob 
wasn't as tough as he talked and looked. 

One day Mom did something that surprised me a lot. Taking 
some pies from the oven, she asked if I knew where Mr. Hood 
was. I told her he was chamber-maiding the barn and I was 
going to help him. She said shoveling manure was hard work 
and would I take a hot mince pie to Mr. Hood? I would and did 
and when I handed it to him I thought his bloodshot eyes 
would pop out. In the rough logging camp few kindnesses ever 
came to the old man. He had no living relatives and few close 
friends, and since he had become the butt of a good many jokes, 
he did not know what to make of the cook’s thoughtfulness. It 
just about overwhelmed him. 

Bob cut the pie in two parts, gave me half, ate the rest, and 
then sat for a time without uttering a word. When he started 
shoveling again he said, “You know this drink business, young 
man? Well, I wish to God I could quit it!” 
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In the 1890's the Gardiner Mill Company had four schooners 
running from San Pedro into the Umpqua. The Sadie, the Lucy, 
the Caroline, three-masted outfits, were towed up the river by 
tug, but the Lily, a small boat with two masts, would come 
sailing proudly in without escort. I would run down to the river 
when a schooner passed, hoping to hail the captain and his men 
and wishing in my romantic heart that I might go to sea with 
them. The brave Lily I especially adored, and borrowing Bob's 
knife, I would try to carve a model of the ship. Lacking skill, I 
did not accomplish much, but one day when a peddler came to 
camp Bob inveigled the Boss out of fifty cents and purchased a 
knife for the cook’s kid. Bob helped me to make a pond some 
ten feet wide and thirty feet long and I whittled out a dozen or 
so of crude craft to sail on it. No such joy had ever come as 
when the old man, after the day’s work, would whittle boats 
and he and I would sail them. 

One day when the Lily passed with sails proudly spread I 
remarked that I would give anything for a boat like that, so Bob 
set about to make a model of the Lily. The outcome was an 
object of beauty, for the old man had an artistic touch that 
could hardly be matched. When Mom saw the ship with its 
masts and its bowsprit and its rudder and its sails gayly spread, 
and when she saw that I was almost overcome from joy in it, her 
enmity for Bob Hood faded like the morning mist. 

The flunkey and the cook vied with one another after that in 
doing little thoughtful things to show their mutual respect and 
confidence. Not only that: When the men poked fun at the 
flunkey or played jokes on him they would have Mom to deal 
with. She would not stand for it. A word or a look from her and 
they would desist. As for drink, Bob, for the time at least, quit it. 
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I would wander down to the boom of logs now and then, but 
Bob tried to dissuade me, since the logs were dangerous when 
the tide was in. I sneaked down one day to try a small pike pole 
that Bob had made just to fit me. I walked out on the floating 
logs gingerly and began to stick the pole in, the way loggers 
did. I could move the smaller ones and there was fun in it. But 
the log on which I stood turned suddenly, my feet slipped, and 
down I went. As luck would have it, Bob had missed me and 
came running across the logs, emitting some sizzling adjectives. 
He grabbed the floating pike, and reaching under the logs with 
it, fished me out quickly. If he had not arrived just then all my 
troubles in this world would have come to an end. Mom never 
knew this. The old man cautioned me not to tell it. ‘““Ain’t no 
goddam use to worty her,” he said. 

The fall rains came and Winters prepared to close the camp. 
When Bob took Mom and me back to the village there was no 
fear of him, neither was there bad language and drunkenness. 
Instead, there was good will and respect and friendship. The 
old man had shaved and had dressed in a new and shining outfit 
so that Mom stared in an admiring way at him. He was sober 
and serious, in fact almost sad, and the cook’s kid was even more 
sober and serious than the old man. It was hard for me to part 
from my friend, and Mom, too, said goodby with regret. When 
the steamer pulled away Bob stood on the wharf looking at it, 
and I waved farewell as we rounded a bend. 
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BAREFOOT AMAZON! 


MRs. LANE was stocky and strong, with a biceps like that of a 
pugilist, and there was hardly an ounce of fat in the 180 pounds 
that made up her frame. Her face, though not of the prettiest, 
was kindly in its aspect and showed intelligence. It also showed 
a strength of will and a steadfastness of purpose that inspired 
respect in those who saw it. 

Mrs. Lane had left San Francisco because she had not liked it 
and had bought an isolated farm in Oregon. Her husband, who 
had accompanied her under protest, had soon made his way 
back to the bright lights of Market Street, and the wife had 
never again heard from him. When I first knew her she was 
carrying on with her small son, confident that she could make it. 
Although her ignorance of farming and of everything that per- 
tained to it was evident, she believed she could learn if the 
neighbors would help. She liked the life from the outset and her 
capacity for hard work stood her in good stead. Difficulties she 
had never dreamed of crossed her path but it never entered her 
head to quit, not even when the depression of the 1890's dropped 
the bottom out of the price of produce from the land so that 
wheat that had sold at 30¢ a bushel and eggs at 10¢ a dozen 
could not be given away, nor could wool nor lambs. The bank 
closed her out on the briefest notice the law would permit, 
leaving only her personal belongings and a few head of live 
stock. 

There were still a few parcels of good land to be had if one 
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cared to search for them and to hew a farm out of the timbered 
wilderness. Mrs. Lane discovered a quarter section of hilly, 
timbered land which had thirty acres of bottom that would be 
first class when the trees and stumps were removed from it. A 
river bordered the bottom land, and a cow path meandering 
around and about connected this homestead with the settlement. 
Transferring what she had to the homestead, she set up a tem- 
porary camp, then floated lumber down the river from the set- 
tlement and built a shack that served until she could enlarge it. 

Nobody except Mrs. Lane herself believed she could make it. 
She caught salmon at the rapids that bordered her land, she 
killed a deer now and then, she carried garden stuff on her two 
horses, and, to acquire cash, she became widwife to the settle- 
ment. She knew more about practical remedies than anyone else 
did and her skill in midwifery helped. On those days when she 
was not occupied in delivering infant citizens she was busy 
clearing the land. She and the boy ran a cross-cut saw, felling 
trees and piling them, and they dynamited stumps right and left. 

It was at the time of the Bryan-McKinley campaign (1896) 
and Mrs. Lane was a belligerent Republican with no ifs nor 
ands about it. In most things she was reasonable but not in this. 
If you crossed her she would drop everything in order to argue 
and to castigate and to condemn. White was white and black 
was black and there was nothing else. She could “point with 
pride” and “view with alarm” in a way that no one else did. No 
doubt she had learned this bombast in the city before coming to 
the land. There was more heat than light in what she said and 
her language, if strong and picturesque, was also pretty bad. She 
wore a short skirt made of several thicknesses of burlap. This 
garment she spoke of as her “McKinley,” for the reason that, 
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like the President, it was just about the best friend she had. She 
went in bare feet except when there was snow on the ground, 
and she could cover an amazing distance between sun-up and 
sun-set. As for riding a work horse, that was harder on her than 
walking, she said. People knew when they saw the imprint of a 
huge bare foot, perhaps a good many miles from her homestead, 
that a bundle from Heaven had arrived or would soon come to 
bless a mother and a dad. 

With the help of her son, who assisted more and more as he 
grew up, Mrs. Lane gradually cleared thirty acres of land, built 
better improvements, and lived happily there until her death. It 
was a modest homestead but she had hewn it out of the wilder- 
ness with her own hands, and she loved it. It is doubtful that 
any other piece of land could have meant as much as this one in © 
which she had sunk roots to so great a depth. 

Where would this individualist turn if she were now with us? 
She would find no outlet. A stone wall would hedge her in 
unless perchance Congress should re-establish an FSA to help 
“the little man.” For there are some persons today who are as 
strongly inclined toward the land and as willing to put up with 
a deal of hardship. The problem is to winnow them from the 
chaff, to separate them from the irresolute weaklings, and to 
give such help as they must have but not so much as to smother 
and soften them. 

The health and vigor and toughness of this republic depend 
in no small degree, as I see it, upon the independent land- 
loving individualist whose mind and heart and opinion still 
belong to himself. 
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PHYSICIAN IN* A> CATTLE COUNTY 


RIDING HORSEBACK over a rough cattle county, facing rain 
and wind and snow and sleet, is no picnic, especially if one must 
continue into the night, at times losing one’s way and trusting 
to a horse’s instinct 

On one occasion when cold and hungry I followed a switch- 
back trail up a canyon side, hopeful that when I reached the top 
I would spy a human habitation of some kind. But on approach- 
ing the summit I encountered a blizzard that appalled me. 
Night was coming, there was no house in sight, and the bitter, 
piercing wind and sleet swept on violently. 

I was on the point of turning back, intent on seeking cover in 
the canyon till morning, when there came a faint cry of some 
kind. Presently an exhausted horse hove in sight, carrying a 
humped over bundle of a man on its back. 

“Hi, Doc,” I cried, ‘what brings you here at a time so bitter 
and bleak?” 

“I’m hunting the man who wrote ‘Beautiful Snow,” he 
replied, “and I intend to do something violent.” 

As a matter of fact the doctor was searching for Sam Smith's 
homestead. 

“Better take refuge in the canyon till daylight, don’t you 
think?” 

“I was on the point of doing that,” I said, “but there is one 
chance we might take. My horse knows this area, in fact he 
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knows the whole north end of the county. If given his head 
freely he just might find Sam’s shack even in the night.” 

“Let’s try it,” replied the doctor eagerly. “Sam might die if 
we wait.” 

I patted Buck’s neck, spoke gently, and relaxed the reins. He 
raised his head high, extended his ears forward as if listening, 
sniffed at the stinging sleet, then started up the ridge in the 
deepening twilight at a brisk pace. Closing my eyes and thrust- 
ing my chilled hands into my chaps, I spoke no word to Buck 
for a long time. In an hour or an hour and a half he drew up 
before a rail fence inside of which there appeared in dim outline 
a lean-to barn and a tiny shack. 

A sapling had fallen on Sam’s leg, breaking it and causing 
internal injuries. Sam had crawled to his shack and a neighbor, 
chancing to pass, had phoned to the county seat. 

After the doctor had taken care of Sam’s needs he laid aside 
his medicines, washed his instruments, and helped me to prepare 
coffee, bacon and flap-jacks. 

Sam slept peacefully, his face in the aspect of death, but the 
doctor said he would very likely come out all right. 

“But if you hadn’t come when you did?” 

‘He would have passed out, I think.” 

“No doubt you have saved him. How many lives have you 
snatched back from the brink in thirty years of practice in this 
cnunty?” 

“Oh, I can’t answer that. Never even thought of it.” 

“This kind of practice doesn’t pay much, does it?” 

‘No, I won’t bother even to send a bill to Sam. He couldn’t 
raise the money.” 

‘How about somebody to nurse him?” 
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“Don’t know yet. I'll find somebody.” 

“Doctor,—if you'll forgive me—what do you figure your 
annual income is?” 

“Oh, seven or eight thousand. On paper, I mean.” 

“On paper, yes. But how much do you collect?” 

‘Around three thousand, perhaps.” 

“Then more than fifty percent of your practice is charity?” 

“Yes, charity, if that’s what you choose to call it.” 

According to the “science” of economics the drive that keeps 
society going stems from a consuming desire to accumulate 
money. One learns that the profit motive is precious and holy in 
that everything depends on this deeply rooted desire or instinct. 
One learns that if in some way the acquisitive urge could be 
extracted from mankind the whole vast economic machine 
would run down like a crippled old clock; it would come to a 
dead stop in no time. 1400153 

But is this concept entirely correct? One encounters no end of 
people like the doctor above described in whom the drive or 
urge to do things is not money. Men and women in all walks of 
life come to mind, busy and happy in doing things, to whom 
money beyond their daily needs means little or nothing. What a 
dismal, bleak world this would be if the swivel chair high priest 
of economics were right! 

To return to the doctor in the cattle county: 

Throughout his professional life he had given little thought 
to the profit motive but in spite of that fact he was happy. If he 
could have re-lived his life he would not have changed it. He felt — 
that his career had been a very great success, and if you had 
talked to the people in that far flung cattle county, sensing their 
confidence and respect, you would have agreed. If you had sug- 
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gested that the motive power behind this man, the thing that 
had kept him going all hours of the day and night over moun- 
tains and across streams in winter blizzards and summer heat, 
giving without stint of his seemingly boundless energy,—if you 
had suggested that this driving power was nothing more nor less 
than the grabbing instinct, he would have been shocked and 
amazed. He might even have thought you slightly insane. 
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SHADES OF BUDDHA IN THE WEST 


THE EXPLORING and settling of new lands is but one kind of 
pioneering. There is mental pioneering, which is the joy of 
scientists, and, to use a vague term, there is “spiritual” pioneer- 
ing. The number of “eccentric” individuals who become inter- 
ested in “spiritual” pioneering is astonishing. Most of these 
individuals retain their balance but a few become “queer” or 
slightly touched in the head. Any or all of them are capable of 
springing surprises that almost take one’s breath. 

Recently, for example, a friend of mine, a mechanic, who had 
never shown any more interest in religion than my dog Shep, 
suddenly blossomed out as a “‘spiritualist.” Must have felt that 
his work was drab and he needed a bit of exploring into the 
mysteries of the spirit land. In any event he is playing hard at it 
and finding a new zest. You never know when a thing such as 
this will strike somebody in the midriff nor what it will do to 
him. 

Since ‘‘spiritual’ pioneering is somewhat characteristic of the 
wide open spaces of the west, it seems appropriate in writing of 
yesterday's Oregonians to tell something of their spiritual 
explorings,—confining ourselves for brevity’s sake to just one 
aspect of it. 

To begin let us turn to an eccentric Professor of biology in a 
denominational college who taught a men’s Sunday School class. 
Immensely curious, he had not studied Christianity only, he had 
delved into all religions with zest, and his delving had done 
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something to him. He had become in a mild way a kind of 
heretic, or so we thought who listened to him, for some of his 
ideas made our hair stand on end. 

To illustrate let us cite just one story or picture, a picture that 
the writer can never forget. All life, the Professor said, was like 
a Roman chariot, and he described it: 

There were five steeds drawing the chariot and they were 
running like mad. Each was named in fiery letters above its 
head,—Fear, Pain, Frustration, Passion and Violence. Behind 
them in the chariot was Desire, or, to quote Schopenhauer, as he 
did, there was ‘“’The Will to Live.” The chariot was speeding to- 
ward a precipice called Death. 

Sensing our bewilderment, the Professor tried to explain 
what he meant. As a biologist, he said, he was able to observe 
the never ending struggle of all creatures to live, the dog-eat- 
dog process in which Desire continually defeats itself, and the 
spectacle sometimes revolted him. It strained his Christian faith 
to the utmost, he said, since the principle behind all life as he 
observed it was so completely at variance with the ideas of com- 
passion and love and brotherliness as Jesus taught them. 

The sensitive Professor called himself a Presbyterian but in 
the above picture and in many others he gave, the Buddhistic 
tendency was evident. Life, fortunately, had been good to him, 
but if it had not been, what then? If the struggle had been more 
frustrating and painful than he could stand, might he not have 
veered over into the camp of the out-and-out Buddhists? 

A certain minister also deserves a place in this narrative. Like 
the Professor, he, too, had gone exploring. He had studied all 
religions and one of them had got a grip on him. But he was 
discreet enough to say nothing about it. Outwardly a beam of 
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sunshine and a cheerio man, inwardly he was a mild pessimist,— 
for Buddhist literature had profoundly moved him. With a 
philosophy similar to that of the biologist, he found it hard to 
play his part in the drama of Western man. He did play that part 
nevertheless and few knew of the conflict within. If his congrega- 
tion had glimpsed it, would they not have turned against him? 

A certain one-time business man deserves attention next, an 
executive who had once earned a considerable salary. This man 
had fled his home in the Middle West, had left his family, and 
had become the owner of 2,000 sheep in a remote Oregon atea. 
When by chance I stayed overnight in his cabin in the bottom 
of a canyon, he showed me his library,—as amazing a collection 
of Yoga and Vedanta as one is likely to see in a long time. Ab- 
sorbed in this new thing, he had become a strange being without 
normal social instincts. 

It seemed that there had been trouble in the family. Had it 
preceded his study of a pessimistic philosophy of the East, or had 
it followed in the wake of this exotic thing? Had his interest in 
Vedanta brought about the break between him and his family, 
or had that break driven him to Vedanta in his search for the 
balm of Gilead? He was oddly silent on this point. 

The strangest of my characters comes next,—a Buddhist nun 
in coarse robe and shaven head. She did not live in Oregon in 
past decades, she lives now in another state, her shrine perched 
upon a cliff, the Pacific's melancholy expanse at her doorstep. 

It was hard to believe my own eyes. This is a bit of roguish 
acting, I said, or a trap to gather in the shekels of the curious. 
The pleasant smile and the laughing eyes seemed to confirm my 
guess, but conversation soon dispelled every doubt I had expe- 
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rienced. This was no sham, it was a bit of India at her best (or 
worst) transplanted to the Occident. 

A hundred questions clambored to be asked, but where con- 
templation and silence and reverence pervade the place one 
could not be inquisitive. One could only wait, hoping that secrets 
would be revealed to him. Born of a southern family, the nun 
had tasted of life’s good things and had found no satisfaction in 
them. She had turned therefore to the East “in search of the 
ultimate,’ and in Buddhism she had found it. A period of years 
in Ceylon had brought peace through the purging of desire with- 
in. When the world had subsided from its warring madness she 
would return to her spiritual home, the Orient, she said. 

A beautiful woman, this Buddhist. The full red lips, the even, 
white teeth, the soft, glowing skin, the shining eyes with a show 
of mischief in them, the graceful folding of the robe, the sugges- 
tion of jauntiness in the position of the coarse cap that covered 
her shaven head,—these made a picture of loveliness. 

“But we are supposed to be ugly,” she said. “Did you not 
know that?” 

She had not succeeded in being anything like it nor had her 
pleasure in the admiration of a man been suppressed. When I 
suggested the taking of a picture she hesitated but said yes, 
justifying the vanity of it on the ground that a likeness of herself 
might help to draw someone “nearer to the ultimate.’’ When I 
noted the food and the bathing places she had put out for the 
birds she said she loved the birds and they were her friends. 
When I left she followed some little distance from the hermi- 
tage as if reluctant to break the slender thread that still bound 
her to the West. 

Despite this woman’s efforts at other-worldiness she had re- 
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tained traces of the Western woman at the latter’s best and a 
great gulf remained between her and “‘the ultimate.” Will she 
not hang suspended between two worlds to the end, unable to 
enter fully into either of them? And will she ever really find 
happiness? 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF WHITE WOMAN 
VERSUS CHINAMAN 


WHILE EMPLOYED in an Oregon village years ago I met Hop 
Long, the laundryman. To him I took my dirty clothes, for the 
honest Oriental did careful work and his prices were reasonable. 
A philosophical bachelor in whom the acquisitive instinct had 
failed to grow, he was continually doing little things for his 
customers such as visiting them when they had colds, giving 
them Chinese herbs, presenting them with pastries and fresh 
loaves, or with flowers from his back yard. Presently a friendship 
sprang up between us, a friendship that smoothed my road and 
helped me to feel at home in a strange neighborhood. 

But one day an incident occurred that posed a problem. Re- 
turning on Sunday afternoon from a rabbit hunt, I slipped and 
fell in the icy road, spraining an ankle and sustaining a bad 
bruise. An elderly woman emerged from a dilapidated shack of 
a home and helped me into the house, bathed my foot in epsom 
salts and did what she could to make me comfortable, then she 
plodded into town a half mile through deep snow and brought 
the liveryman with horses. 

While the woman was gone I looked about, and being de- 
pressed by the poverty and dreariness, decided that, upon her 
return, I should give her at least five dollars for her services. She 
accepted the money with gratitude, saying that it was hard for 
her to get along, since her only income was what she earned at 
the wash tub. That night in my room and during the days that 
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followed, the picture of the forlorn woman in her hovel of a 
home haunted me too much. The bent back, the gnarled joints. 
and fingers, the sunken eyes, and the pallor of her face almost 
got me down. I thought often of Hop Long, too, whom I liked 
so much, and I spent two or three jolly evenings in his home in: 
a vain effort to forget his white competitor out there beyond the 
outermost fringes of the town. 

It became evident before long that there was but one course: 
I would have to send my clothes to the woman of the wash tub. 
It was one of those decisions which a man does not arrive at by 
any conscious effort of his own but by a compulsion that will not 
down. When in big things or in little ones this compulsion 
drives you, you become a puppet with strings attached to legs 
and arms; you no longer have a will of your own. 

I deemed it inadvisable to try to explain to Hop Long. If I 
met the Chinaman and talked to him at all, my desire to return 
would grow, and I would be miserable; indeed I was already 
miserable. I avoided the cheerful Oriental whenever possible or 
passed by with head down like a pup that had been whipped for 
stealing a bone. If he was puzzled and hurt, as he no doubt was, 
my own case was worse. Here was an ethical problem that I 
could not solve, a small problem, but one that got on my nerves. 
For several weeks this situation went on, then, all of a sudden, 
there came a rift in the clouds; the problem faded out as unex- 
pectedly as it had come. Here is what occurred: 

In the dead of winter when the thermometer was thirty below, 
the Tongues of Pentecost were holding their annual warming 
up, their annual campaign for lost souls. The revival was a hot 
one, the talk of the town, with half or two thirds of its popula- 
tion turning out. Among those who came each night to enjoy 
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the show and to get warm was Zack Everts, tne city drunk. The 
amount of alcohol that he could consume and still remain ra- 
tional was sufficient to lay three or four average men out. The 
Tongues of Pentecost prayed hard for the old soak, confident 
that anything was possible with God if only they labored fer- 
vently and refused to give up; and surely enough, one night Zack 
broke. Staggering somewhat and slobbering at the mouth, he 
made his uncertain way to the front of the church, prayed his 
way through, gave a marvellous testimony before the astonished 
crowd, and started back to the rear of the room. 

At that moment, though, there came a forlorn looking woman 
through the door, her head and shoulders wrapped in a huge 
shawl, none other than the lady of the tub who had helped me 
when I was hurt. Grabbing Zack by the arm and commanding 
him to come along home, she at the same time explained in a 
shrill, high pitched and tired voice, that the whole thing was a 
“put-up job,” that two of the bartenders from the saloons down 
town had paid Zack ten dollars to act the fool, that she had 
learned what was going on and had hurried to the church to 
head it off. 

I knew at last who Zack’s wife was. I knew where he had got 
the money for his liquid cheerfulness—he had never been known 
to work—and I learned that the people of the village were not 
very sympathetic toward her. Seeing that I had been fooled, I 
waded out through the snow to pay what I owed and to have a 
final word with the woman of the wash tub. When she saw that 
my mood was one of disillusionment she scowled and ordered 
me off the porch. 

Concluding that this strange creature of the tub had made a 
martyr of herself in a bad cause, I returned both my fellowship 
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and my dirty clothes to the Chinaman. I did so, wearing a hang- 
dog look, also bearing a box of the finest cigars in town. Recov- 
ering from his surprise in a moment or two, Hop Long wel- 
comed me as of old just as if nothing strange and puzzling had 
occurred. We argued about Chinese art, we discussed Confucius, 
we joked and played cards until two o'clock, and when I te- 
turned that night to my room there was a song of peace in my 
soul. This well bred and courteous Chinaman never even to the 
day of my leaving the neighborhood raised any question as to 
why I had so abruptly deserted him nor as to why I had later 
returned, a penitent prodigal. 

This story has a curious sequel. Zack Everts, who continued 
to loiter around that revival, finally got religion into his soul. 
For once the evangelist must have caught the old man when 
the latter was sober and mentally responsible. The last I knew, 
Zack was nobly holding out, praising the Lord and laying off 
alcohol. I have always stood in awe of a rabble rousing revivalist 
who could perform so great a miracle. His type, so common in 
pioneer Oregon, will soon have gone the way of the dodo. 
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“THE LAST LEAF” 


TuIs was told by the son of a pioneer at Oregon City: 

Holmes’ poem, ‘The Last Leaf,” reminds me of a certain 
Loomis family who crossed the plains to Oregon in the 1840's. 
A few years after taking a donation claim in the Willamette 
Valley the old gentleman and his wife died, leaving a daughter 
and four boys. The daughter married and moved to another 
state, leaving the bachelors to care for the home place. From one 
of these, Sam, in his latter days and from pioneers in the valley 
I learned the facts about the family. 

The Loomis boys were not inclined toward farming. They 
liked to sing and dance and hunt and fish and they enjoyed their 
drink. They would work for a time if there was good food and 
feminine company but they did not marry and worldly ambition 
played no part in their lives. Their joviality caused them to be 
well liked but it was a matter of regret among the pioneers of 
the valley that they did not settle down in a dignified and 
serious way. | 

Until their later fifties the four boys sang and played and 
jollied their way through life, but it seemed inevitable that 
shadows must sometime cross their gay pathway. The oldest fell 
victim of an accident and became an invalid. He was taken to 
Oregon City for medical aid, where the resources of the remain- 
ing brothers were strained. When one of the three became 
consumptive the two brothers put a mortgage on the home place 
and lost the property. The ailing boys died and during the Indian 
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wars in Southern Oregon another lost his life, leaving Sam deso- 
late and lonely. 

I met Sam around the turn of the century. He was an old man 
with a bent back and a sad but gentle face. The look in his pale 
watery eyes perplexed me, a youngster of twelve or thirteen, and 
made me want to cry. The sum total of his possessions at that 
time were the tattered clothes on his back, a rifle that had come 
across the plains, a daguerreotype of the four Loomis boys, and 
a sweet-toned violin that he himself had made and on which he 
could play. 

A farmer who had liked the boys had offered to take Sam in 
as a member of the family, but pride had stood in Sam’s way. He 
had asked instead that the farmer permit him to build a shack 
in a grove of fir trees and that he be given the use of a small 
tract where he could raise vegetables and berries. When I knew 
him he had a garden and a patch of strawberries and he carried 
his products around on his back, selling them for a few pennies. 
He would take time out to hunt and fish and when he came to a 
family that would drop their work and listen to him he would 
sing and tell stories. 

The last time I saw Sam he was on his knees in the dewy 
morning tending his strawberries. I approached from behind and 
when I got to within thirty or forty feet I heard him talking. I 
was puzzled at the gestures he made and at the joy that seemed 
to grip his rheumatic body. I soon learned that his three broth- 
ers, having been absent for a long time, had returned (so he 
believed) and were present in the flesh. The brothers were tell- 
ing what had happened on their journey and Sam was trying to 
get a word in edgewise. 

I had meant to talk with Sam that morning but it would have 
been unkind to disturb his revery. Turning quietly I tiptoed back 
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through the strawberries and disappeared among the fir trees. 
That night the farmer on whose land Sam had elected to spend 
his last days found the old man sitting in the cabin’s open door- 
way, with head tilted forward, with gun and violin across his 
knees, and with the daguerreotype of the four Loomis boys on’ 
the floor at his feet. He had joined his brothers on their journey 
where he would no more be lonely. 
The last leaf had fallen from the tree. 
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AN OREGON FARMER FORTY YEARS AGO 


AT THE close of school in June my spirits were low, for times 
were dull and it was difficult for a youngster to find employ- 
ment. I tried to sell a book on horse doctoring but the book 
business from door to door proved to be without hope. Just as I 
was ready to give up, not knowing which way to turn, I learned 
of a farmer who needed an extra hand for the harvest. Since my 
weight was only one-hundred and ten pounds my ability to land 
the job seemed none too good. Nevertheless I called the farmer 
on the telephone (a device then new and novel and wonderful) 
and put up as plausible a story as I could. To my surprise the 
farmer answered, ‘“‘Come at once,” in a voice friendly and cor- 
dial. One dollar a day and board would be a fortune if my 
strength would hold out! The farmer's attractive daughter, six- 
teen years old, came to the river and rowed the boat across, and 
I saw at once that the job would be even more desirable than I 
had hoped 

When John proudly escorted me around over his one-thousand 
acre farm I thought him fortunate, but I later learned that he 
had inherited only a one-sixth part and had assumed a dreadful 
load. It seemed incredible that he should have had the courage 
to carty so great a mortgage and that while attempting to pay 
off he should have gone blithely about the job of bringing a 
numerous brood of tootsie-wootsies into the world. But John 
didn’t worry. He was too happily occupied with his work. He 
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never doubted that he would make a home run if he hit the ball 
steadily and hard. 

John and a neighbor and a stripling of a youngster, the three 
of us, undertook to harvest several hundred acres of crop, fatten 
two hundred hogs, and do the chores. Each day we worked four- 
teen hours, beginning at five o'clock. 

Although the labor was hard it was not without its reward. 
No matter how tired I was nor how unpleasant the work, there 
were John and the neighbor doing their part. Indeed John did 
more than his part and did it with a cheerfulness that helped me 
to hang on. John could see that I was not built for farm work 
but he did not say so. If he had found fault I should have given 
up in discouragement. If impatience ever welled up in his soul it 
never showed. The only signs visible were sympathy and kind- 
ness. 

When the neighbor and I pitched hay with John on the load, 
he would stop the horses often on the pretense that they needed 
rest or had got too warm or a collar needed adjustment. When 
John ran the Deering binder and I shocked he would come out 
to where I was every hour or so, always with a compliment or a 
good word that helped more than he knew. When I failed to 
drag the hay back in the loft as fast as it came up, John came 
into the barn to say that it was a job for two and he should never 
have sent me up there alone. 

I shall always remember the noonday meal at the house. It 
was a fine moment of sociability with the family and the hired 
men all eager to consume, eager to talk, eager to bedevil one 
another and to joke. It was a time when I forgot that I was a 
hired hand and thought that perhaps it didn’t matter whether I 
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even went back to school. It was a time, too, when I was able to 
steal an admiring glance at John’s daughter. 

But it was a time also when storm clouds might hang threat- 
eningly above; for if some difficulty had come up John would be 
in a state of gloom and we all with one accord would shut up 
and would not even as much as rattle a spoon. By looking at 
John’s handle-bar mustache we could discern his mood; the 
mustache drooped when he had got crosswise with the world. 
Momentarily the fun would stop but John could never keep 
himself in a funk very long. By the time the cherry pie or the 
custard came around he would be as pert as a hen with her 
brood and we would all come out joyously from under the cloud. 

Although John treated me almost as if I had been his own 
son, the bookish trait in my character puzzled him and he did 
not approve. Everything about him was temperate and balanced 
and reasonable, and, from his point of view, my thirst for learn- 
ing, my itch to get back to an unreal world, was too much. It 
was like the thirst of the drinker for alcohol. It was the thing 
that spoiled an otherwise likable youngster. 

What with John’s kindness I continued to hang on to the end 
of the harvest and when he paid me I was more of a plutocrat 
than I had ever been before. Although my body ached from 
weariness my heart was light and full of song. 

The daughter walked to the river and rowed me across, and 
as she turned homeward I sat on the shore and watched. Almost 
I was tempted to ask John to let me work longer. But night was 
coming on, the moon was rising over the timber, so, proudly 
fingering the fortune in the pocket of my overalls, I turned away 
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from the farm and yielded to the call of books and laboratories 
and lecturers. 

Thirty odd years after that toilsome summer I again met John. 
I asked if he was still living on the same farm and in the same 
house. 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘and it is beginning to feel like home.” 

I told him I had seen a good deal of the world and learned 
all I cared to from schools and professors and books and I 
thought the farm a pretty good place after all. John was pleased 
by these words. 

“T don’t have the education you do but I feel that my life has 
been rich and full and successful.” 

I agreed that it was so. There was admiration in my heart and 
a bit of envy too, for he was one of the few men I had known 
who had earned a considerable sum of money without doing 
injury to anyone. 

John must be in his eighties now. Long ago he paid the mort- 
gage and as the children grew up he divided his holdings and 
bought more so that each child could have a good farm. He 
spends his time among the children, taking the same jolly inter- 
est in their little ones that he took in his own when they were 
small. 
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SERPENT IN THE GARDEN 


THE GARDEN of Jehovah was a timbered area a mile high, a 
world apart which few outsiders ever visited. The dirt road 
leading into it zigzagged down and down to the bottom of a 
gorge, then wove its tortuous way upward on the opposite side. 

The Garden was not a pleasant place. It had been monopo- 
lized by a religious sect that looked to the second coming of 
Christ. Its members were more interested in angels’ wings than 
in the sordid doings of this life. Thus the school, the fences, the 
crops, the live stock sometimes went to wrack. 

Mr. Boyd, Superintendent of Schools in Coyote County, vis- 
ited the Garden once a year but seldom accomplished anything. 
On one occasion he discovered a condition that was startling. 
After retiring in Brother Horn’s communal bedroom he over- 
heard the children whispering. He sensed that they were worldly 
wise, that they had observed and learned things. 

To begin with there had come a rupture in the school board 
when Horn supported for teacher a member of his sect. He had 
been proprietary in manner as men are likely to be when the 
Lord is on their side. In fact the Millenniumites had run the 
school their way for some time. But Brown and Spencer had 
proved stiff-necked. New-comers in the community, they had 
taken no stock in Horn’s sect and they had refused to support 
bis candidate. In a pique they had elected a Mr. Earl to the 
place,—an unfortunate choice. Mr. Earl had talked unwisely, 
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he had divided the people along religious lines, and he had 
aroused the wrath of the Millenniumites. 

To add insult to injury Mr. Earl had beguiled a moronic maid. 
He had then tried to court Mr. Horn’s daughter, a beautiful 
young lady of eighteen. To do this he had barged into the very 
camp of the Millenniumites. They in turn had ganged up on the 
object of their hate and driven him from the place. 

But that was not all nor was it the climax. If the whispering 
children knew whereof they spake, this same daughter, the 
apple of her father’s eye, had taken wings,—and they were not 
angel wings. Supposedly she was visiting in a village nearby but 
in reality she had fled to the county seat a hundred miles away, 
an iniquitous city of gayety and bright lights. 

Brother Horn had not wakened in time. He would waken 
later, all right, waken to the ingratitude of his offspring and 
there would be weeping and gnashing of teeth. The brethren 
would feel that they had lost a pearl of great price. 

The comely maid had done nothing irregular at any time nor 
could she be blamed except that she had not seen eye to eye with 
her sect. The latter had led her to the fountain but she had de- 
clined to drink, for she had learned of sweeter waters far away 
that satisfied here and now in this life. 

Such an event was rare in pioneer days but the revolt of the 
adolescent against religious and parental authority was destined 
to become, in time, as normal and common as the Oregon rain. 
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PRIEST IN A PROTESTANT AREA 


FATHER KELLY came in late that night. He had ridden forty 
miles on horseback facing wind and sleet. His parish encom- 
passed almost eight thousand square miles. He was very tired 
and he was suffering from frost bite. Also, there were streaks of 
blood on his cheek. 

“Peroxide, please!” These words announced his entrance into 
the drug store at closing time. 

‘An accident, Father Kelly?” 

“Rock hit me. Some boys down at Hayes’ stable. Be all right.” 

“Them hoodlums!” said the druggist. “Horse whippin’ what 
they need!” 

“They're not to blame, Rankin. They're all right. Parents, 
really.” 

“Yes, parents! Them preachers stirrin’ up prejudice. That 
renegade nun tellin’ juicy stories! People believin’ such things! 
Bet there'll be a Klan in this place! Morons paradin’ in bed- 
sheets! God Almighty! In this so-called enlightened age!” 

Rankin was no church man. He was the village atheist. He 
hated religious prejudice and he liked Father Kelly. 

“Don’t be hard on the people, Rankin. They mean all right.” 

“Father Kelly, you’re crazy. Why don’t you fight for your 
rights?” 

“You wash this blood from my face and apply peroxide. Get 
me a chair. I’m done in tonight. ——Thank you! Why don’t I 
stand up for my rights? I don’t have to. God will take care of 
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me. What you need is faith. You wouldn’t be agitated if you had 
faith.” 

“If night-shirted savages string you up to a tree you'll think 
differently. Faith won't stop no violence!” 

“These people aren’t violent, Rankin. It’s excitement. An emo- 
tional spree. It will subside. Just like you and your whiskey!” 

“Ever hear anything so crazy?” asked Rankin, turning to me. 
‘Father Kelly has got himself the damndest dose of Christian- 
ity! Incurable case! Turn the other cheek! Love yer enemies! Do 
good to them that hate! God Almighty!” 

Father Kelly laughed good naturedly, bade us good night, 
and disappeared down the storm drenched street. 

This priest was perhaps twenty-five years of age. He was short 
and rotund and round faced and jolly. His complexion was 
rosy and pink and delicate like that of a babe. His blue eyes 
glistened and smiled from the sheer joy of life. He did not 
smoke nor drink nor eat meat, yet there was little of asceticism 
in his life. He did what he did from choice, not from any idea of 
the holiness of his act. He reveled in poetry, in painting, in 
music, in philosophy, in nature’s beauty, but most of all in the 
company of human beings, particularly the company of the 
lowly. 

Father Kelly thought that I should have been a priest. One 
day he tried to convince me, for he believed it not yet too late. 

“Both doctrine and temperament would prevent it, Father 
Kelly. For example, your predecessor in this village. I should 
hate to associate with a man of that type. He was an alcoholic. 
I saw him removed from Austin’s restaurant for disturbing the 
peace. Is there no limit to what the Church will tolerate?” 

“Mother Church makes mistakes. Even our blessed Lord made 
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mistakes, for He was human as well as divine. In choosing His 
disciples He made three mistakes. Did not Thomas doubt his 
Lord’s identity? Did not Peter deny his Lord in the great crisis? 
Did not Judas betray his Lord for money? In the light of these 
facts you should not be unkind merely because of the presence 
in the Church of a few dissolute priests.” 

Desiring to change the subject, I asked Father Kelly why he, 
a trained man with refined tastes, found so much pleasure in the 
company of the lowly. 

“Perhaps I cannot explain very clearly,” he replied, “but it is 
pattly because of the guilelessness that I see in a great many 
people of low estate, the absence of any ignoble or selfish 
motive. They have a great deal of human kindness with little 
sinister or hidden design. They appreciate any little service one 
may render them from time to time. Our Lord sensed these 
facts, as the Gospels plainly state, and He, too, loved the lowly.” 

Many times in my life I have brought these words to mind, 
for none more true and none more lovely have I ever heard from 
the lips of human kind. 
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WHEN MEN DREAMED IN OREGON! 


FIFTY YEARS ago there was a ground swell among Socialists 
in Oregon. They were not docile as they have since become, they 
were so confident, articulate and aggressive as to cause thought- 
ful citizens to worry. Republicans and Democrats saw private 
property in jeopardy and they saw the necessity of a slight turn 
to the left in order to check the Socialists. 

But around 1910, perhaps a little later or a little earlier, the 
wave reached its crest. Socialists did not gain further ground, 
they lost it. No one had prophesied this turn of events nor has 
anyone satisfactorily explained it. The Communists could not 
have drained the movement, for they did not then exist. Social 
and economic changes may have had something to do with it. 
The emergence of the state from its pioneering period, the 
wider development of education in high school and college, the 
coming of good roads and the automobile, the gradual rise in 
living standards,—these may have weakened the Socialists, 
though the connection is not obvious. Perhaps the explanation 
is simpler. Perhaps people who grasp at panaceas and support 
them through sacrifice and hardship are incapable of continuing 
unless there is a prospect of fairly early success. Perhaps they 
tend to quit if the fight proves continuously discouraging. Per- 
haps they wonder after a period of years whether the struggle is 
worth the pain and the odium,—for Socialists were to some 
slight extent outcasts. 

As an example of this tendency to quit, there was a certain 
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Osteopathic physician (a new and strange animal then) who 
was also a Socialist. He worked hard for perhaps fifteen years, 
sacrificing his practice and himself, to bring about the coopera- 
tive commonwealth in which poverty should cease to exist. But 
he became a victim of weariness. He could not see that the cause 
was making any very substantial progress, indeed in the end he 
decided that the fight was hopeless. Someday the dream might 
be realized perhaps, but not while he lived. Osteopathy itself 
was suspect more or less and on top of that there was his po- 
litical heresy, so that he suffered from a double handicap. The 
one thing he could not forget, he said, was the fact that his fam- 
ily was suffering. There was nothing for it but that he should 
quit. The last I knew of him he had registered as a Republican, 
the gleam in his eye had faded, and he had become respectable. 

The physician-Socialist was indeed a fine man. He was as 
nearly selfless perhaps as any individual one is likely to encoun- 
ter in this world of sin. But he was just one type of Socialist. 
There were varieties quite different from him, so many varieties 
that one can hardly hope to portray all of them. 

For example, there was the envious hater of the rich, a certain 
Armenian in faded shirt and patched pants who came to the 
village store to expound his theories. Sitting by the potbellied 
stove with corncob pipe in hand, he would expatiate for hours 
on end upon the evils of the rich. If ever a man believed in 
human depravity he did, but most of that depravity was monop- 
olized by a small class who also monopolized money. Wealth and 

human depravity went hand in hand, it appeared, also poverty 
and virtue were inseparably wed. In the profit system power and 
money gravitated into the hands of the cunning, and there was 
just one remedy. The people should take back the power and 
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the money from those who had stolen it. It was workers who 
produced wealth and it was the right and the duty of workers 
to reclaim their property. 

No one took the Armenian very seriously but a certain “Chris- 
tion Socialist” in the village carried conviction in the minds of 
many who listened to him. He was poor, this man, but his heart 
was so big no one could measure it. He worked hard to support 
his family and they loved him. The whole community would 
have loved him if he had buttoned his lips now and then. Many 
people loved him in spite of what he said and did,—they just 
couldn’t help it. But sometimes he did make a nuisance of him- 
self. He prayed that all mankind should become Socialist and 
should cease their competitive shystering. The profit system was 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, no question about it, he said, and 
if you listened to him he would well nigh compel you to believe 
it. Jesus was the first and greatest of Socialists. Men had misin- 
terpreted Him, they had distorted His message, they had bent 
it to their own selfish ends. 

Sometimes when this “Christian Socialist” attended the young 
people’s Christian Endeavor he would try to monopolize the 
services. The business men of the Church, who looked upon 
socialism as dangerous nonsense, conspired on one occasion 
against him. Two big-muscled, profit-making Presbyterians inter- 
rupted the good man in the midst of a long winded period, 
carried him bodily out of the edifice, and set him down hatless 
in a storm of wind and sleet. But this gentle hint did not squelch 
him. You can’t stop an evangelist who has so glorious a message! 

In addition to the disillusioned Socialist, the envious Socialist 
and the ‘Christian Socialist,’’ there was another notable variety, 
—the persecuted Socialist. This individual had not adjusted well 
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to his community. Society had conspired to hurt him and he had 
brooded over Society’s cruelty. The future held little of hope for 
him in his self-pity except that possibly in some distant day his 
dream of justice might be realized,—but would it come in time 
to save him? 

The unhappiest individual ever to come within my ken was a 
woman of all work,—a persecuted Socialist. She would have 
been a recruit for the Communist if the latter had existed then. 
But one day good fortune dropped squarely into her lap without 
warning. Through the generosity of a friend she inherited a 
modest cottage with a couple of acres of land including orchard 
and garden. Her outlook changed in a twinkling. From a peev- 
ish, plaintive soul to whom the social scheme appeared un; 
friendly, she became a more or less contented conservative. She 
smiled proudly. She stood straight and lifted her chin. No longer 
would she have been grist for the wild-eyed Communist. She 
would have chased him off the premises with a crack of her 
rolling pin over his head. A bit of clear property could do won- 
ders then for a persecuted Socialist or for any brand of discon- 
tent. It can do wonders today as well. 

The several varieties of Socialists in Oregon differed in ideas 
and temperament and they sometimes argued fiercely among 
themselves. But in the matter of means and method they were 
all in one class: they relied on free speech, on persuasion and 
argument, on the secret ballot with no trace of coercion or vio- 
lence. They were gentle, kindly individuals, some of whom 
deserved halos about their heads. Their leaders did not, in the 
main, seek power and privilege for themselves; they yearned to 
elevate the mass instead. There was no organized intrigue 
among them, no cunning and stealth, no boring from within. If 
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A STUDY IN CONTRAST 


HUFFMAN was born in a Pacific coast city, he said, and at the 
age of about twelve found himself alone and stranded, his par- 
ents having deserted him. For three or four years he struggled 
as best he could in his native city, but the going was bad; he 
sold papers and worked at odd jobs, often sleeping in a barrel 
or under a bridge. Believing that nothing anywhere could be 
worse than what had already struck him, he decided to fare 
forth into the world in an effort to better himself. Climbing into 
an open box car, he bumped his way out into the desert of 
eastern Oregon, where he met a mule freighter who liked him. 
Climbing up behind a string of the long eared animals, he rode 
over into the sheep country of Idaho. 

A certain sheep man, impressed by the earnestness of the six- 
teen year old kid, put him in charge of 2,000 “woolies’’ out in 
the sage brush. The boy took good care of the band and studied 
every angle of the business to the end that he himself might 
some day become a sheep man. Unlike a good many of the 
herders about him, he did not dissipate his body and his money 
in the saloons and the gambling dens. Instead, he bought ewes, 
and after putting his own mark upon them, turned them into 
his employer’s band. The wool and the wethers he sold and 
this money along with his wages he put into more ewes as the 
seasons passed. Before very long he had an independent busi- 
ness. When I met him he had lived fifteen years in the sage brush 
desert and had accumulated eight thousand head valued at 
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sixty thousand dollars or perhaps a little more than that— 
a somewhat impressive Horatio Alger story. In the process of 
doing this he had developed a reputation for hard, sharp deal- 
ing and for uncanny shrewdness that made him the envy and 
dread of sheep men. 

When I knew Huffman he had in his employ a sheepherder, 
Ben Smith, sixty-five years old, who, in four decades of employ- 
ment, had not saved one cent. Ben’s step had begun to falter 
and his heart to warn him; the future held little of hope in it. 
I asked Ben where all his money had gone, since he had no one 
to care for but himself. All he could say was that he had spent 
it and that although some men could save money and make 
it grow remarkably fast, he just didn’t have any thrift in him. 

The two men were in strange contrast. They appeared at first 
glance to present an example of industry, management and thrift 
as opposed to prodigality, lassitude and carelessness,—the old 
story of the ant and the butterfly. But the facts were not as 
simple as that. I learned on inquiry that Ben’s sympathy and 
kind heartedness had often got the better of him, that he had 
given a good deal of his money to persons who seemed to 
need it worse than he did; that there was hardly a man in that 
vast expanse of desert country but knew and respected him; 
that in the event of Ben’s becoming unable any longer to care 
for himself there were any number of families who would volun- 
teer to take him in. 

Another fact was this: Two or three times in years long since 
past, Ben had begun to accumulate a band with the idea of 
going into business for himself, but his boss, Huffman, had 
discouraged it, had pictured the worries, the hazards, the fric- 
tion between sheep men and cattle men, and had hinted that 
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the sheep men would not willingly share the range with him. 
He had put temptation in Ben’s path to prevent him from 
saving any money with which to invest. The remarkable Huff- 
man admitted that this herder handled sheep with an expertness 
that was not to be easily arrived at, and that he, Huffman, did 
not wish to lose him. After Ben had made two or three attempts 
to get started in his own business and had been pushed gently 
back, he never tried again; instead, he gave some of his money 
away and wasted the rest in saloons and gambling dens. 

It can be said with a good deal of reasonableness that if Ben 
had not been a weak man, if he had not been putty in designing 
hands, he would have gone straight ahead; that he would have 
told any unsympathetic sheep man who tried to block his path 
to go jump off a high cliff; that he, Ben, had as good a right 
to the open range as anyone else. It may be added that if Ben 
had done this the sheep men, instead of holding him in amused 
contempt, would have respected his downright fighting quali- 
ties. It is easy to add as a final and blighting indictment that if 
Ben had seriously desired an independent business his occa- 
sional rendezvouses with liquor and women and gamblers were 
a poor means of getting it. 

It is true nevertheless that Ben was defeated as much by his 
sympathy and gentleness as by the weakness of his tempera- 
ment and that the admirable qualities of the man were, in his 
environment, a handicap. In any event I trusted and liked him 
better than I did the smart young man. Ben if he had found me 
in distress would have lent a helping hand. The smart young 
man might have dispossessed me not only of my wallet but also 
of my shirt and pants. 

If by some means not now evident our acquisitive society 
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SCHOOL MA’AMS OF A FORGOTTEN OREGON 
sie 


My scHOOLING began in a battened shack fourteen feet long. 
The desks, made of unplaned boards, were high and long and 
crude. The seats, made of rough boards resting on sawed-off 
logs, had no backs to rest one’s weariness. Tiny feet dangled 
above the floor and small spines became tired and curved. 

On becoming sleepy and bored I crawled into the long desk 
and stretched out on slates and books. I meant to spend the 
day thus, but Mr. Fell did not approve. Reaching in, he grabbed 
the seat of my overalls, pulled me from my place of refuge, and 
held me, dangling, above the floor,—an object of laughter and 
scorn. 

- I tried to recite, tried to name the letters one by one but could 
not, for I was scared almost out of my shirt. Teacher told me to 
go outside and forget what he had done, but the indignity had 
been too much. Hiding in the nearby brush, I planned to have 
my revenge when the time should come. In the evening after 
everyone had gone I emerged and let fly with a rock, shattering 
a window in the knowledge box. No one ever learned who the 
criminal was. 

Despite this bad start Mr. Fell and I became friends before 
very long. Ere the end of the two-months term I learned my 
letters and some juicy cuss words and I saw that Knowledge was 
highly desirable. 

Mr. Fell was a sober, dignified man with red, curly hair, who 
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taught for thirty dollars per month and board. He rarely lasted 
more than one term, for his excess of decorum caused him to be 
misunderstood. We were impressed and awed, though, when 
he came to our house, for he pondered mysterious books per- 
taining to astrology and the occult. We fed him as best we could 
but when the time came for him to move to the next farm for 
grub, we were joyful beyond words. Throwing dignity over- 
board, we staged a leap frog party in the living room and yelled 
like drunken Indians. 
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We moved later to another neighborhood. The school house 
was well lighted and large and the seats, though home-spun and 
jack knife carved, had been devised to fit sundry sizes and forms. 
The teacher was a pretty young lady with blue eyes, rose bud 
mouth, and auburn hair silken in its fineness. She must have 
been all of five feet tall and perhaps eighteen years old. How 
she was to instruct and control forty youngsters, some of them 
as old as their teacher and more tough, two or three six feet 
tall, and all of them mischievous, wriggling dynamos, was more 
than I, a ten-year-old, could figure out. 

The lady of the rose bud mouth developed a technique all 
her own. She took the smaller bumpkins across her knee if 
they angered her, but the big ones she controlled by a method in 
which force had no part. The technique consisted of three parts 
feminine pulchritude, which was her long suit, two parts coquet- 
tishness, in which she was expert, and one part injured inno- 
cence, which worked with the boys but didn’t go over with the 
girls. The older males fell so strongly for her that they took to 
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combing their hair before coming to school and to washing their 
shirts and overalls. Some even went so far as to scrape the cow 
dung off their boots. A certain show of jealousy was the un- 
happy result, but that suited the charm girl, for if one bumpkin 
forgot himself and started to get rough she would turn on her 
injured innocence and the others, forgetting their differences, 
would gang up long enough to squelch the outlaw. 

One large fat girl caused much concern, for the charm tech- 
nique irritated her. She left tacks for teacher to sit on, she put 
small kids up to tricks that were clever and in some instances 
coarse, and she injected pepper and some things a good deal 
worse into teacher’s lunch. She meant to keep up this treatment, 
she said, until the vixen ceased to make eyes at all the nice boys 
in school. She and the other girls had some rights after all, and 
why did this wax doll teach school,—why didn’t she shed her 
diapers first? 

That charm and coquettishness and pulchritude can move 
even a ten year old was amply proved, for in no time at all I 
became teacher’s partisan; I couldn’t bear to see anything hurt 
her. In arithmetic she didn’t know much, and when, in a pinch, 
she had to ask the fat girl’s assistance, I could have scratched 
the fat girl’s eyes out. The humiliation was too much. Thus 
teacher was able to turn even her ignorance to good account, 
for her embarrassment strengthened the loyalty of a good many 
male fools. I suspect now that her ignorance was a ruse,—that 
she knew arithmetic after all. 

The rose bud mouth would have got through without any 
great stir if her own rashness had not tripped her,—rashness and 
a too ardent love. She read Irving’s “Sketch Book” aloud, which, 
in itself, was creditable enough,—the story about the lanky 
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Ichabod Crane especially amused us; but when she encouraged 
her town beau,—a dead ringer for Ichabod—to visit on Friday 
afternoons, putting her into a flutter and a to-do, she unwit- 
tingly blew the lid off. The girls liked this turn of events well 
enough but it put the older boys into a stew. They called her 
beau “Ichabod” and they threatened to beat him up. Their 
loyalty dropped off, the soft, adoring look faded out, and a 
good deal of prankishness dogged the wax doll. She cried a 
time or two,—a trump card she had held in reserve—but the 
tactic didn’t work. The upshot was that she was forced to write 
her Ichabod, shooing him away from the school, whereupon 
the boys sulkily settled down somewhat. But they never again 
warmed as before. She had lost the magic touch. 

The final day must have been a relief to the poor girl. She 
never again taught, for she married Ichabod quite soon and 
began to rear a school of her own in her own little school house. 
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Two years after the teacher with the rose bud mouth staged 
her unhappy departure the district built a new school house 
equipped with patent seats that were adjustable and swanky and 
artful. We kids had never imagined such comfort nor such 
aesthetic enjoyment. The building was no cheap board-and- 
batten layout like the old one; it was a pleasing, white, frame 
structure with belfry, large windows and cloak room, and gor- 
geous, light pink interior. There was twenty feet of blackboard 
and there were maps and globes. We were so proud that we held 
our breath, as it were, and walked about on tiptoe. If anyone had 
ventured to cut or mark the premises we would have mobbed 
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the outlaw. The boys prudently left their jack knives at home. 

The moral effect of the layout was considerable and to 
heighten that effect, the remarkable Mr. Lawrence came to us. 
Since he did not look imposing nor formidable some of the 
parents feared he could not maintain discipline. The fact that 
rheumatism had stooped and deformed him was a cause of op- 
position also. But the parents soon ceased their murmuring. 
They saw, along with the youngsters, that the district had se- 
cured a superb teacher for the new school. He got more earnest 
effort from forty irresponsible, fun-loving boys and girls than 
anyone had believed possible. How he did it nobody knew but 
probably it was the contagion of his interest,—for he was 
wrapped up in the work body and soul. Sensing that we were 
making phenomenal progress, we took a pride in our studies 
that was almost zestful. 

Lawrence indulged now and then in epigrams and proverbs. 
On one occasion when a boy spoke disparaging words relative 
to a lad who was absent, Lawrence remarked, “I never say OF 
a man what I would not say TO him.” That, I never forgot and 
for forty years I have tried to live up to the rule. 

Nearly all the youngsters settled down, but one boy, newly 
come to the neighborhood, turned out to be a veritable clown 
whose effervescent nonsense could not be kept down. Bert, 
whose mother was an exceptional cook, brought edible delica- 
cies and gave them to everyone. He would pass objects into 
desks, into pockets, or down the back of some earnestly study- 
ing youngster. These objects, alas, would not always be ginger- 
snaps or candy or fruit. Sometimes they would be stinging nettles 
or caterpillars or baby snakes or lizards or bugs. 

Lawrence tried hard but could not altogether squelch Bert’s 
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foolishness. So, one day, catching the boy in the act of be-devil- 
ing someone, he seized and shook him hard,—too hard as it 
proved. Bert cried and blubbered but even in doing so took 
time out to wink and laugh, for the devil within him was still 
unsubdued. 

It was not Bert but Lawrence who suffered. Physically and 
spiritually the man was hurt. Having to resort to force was 
shame and defeat according to his code. Moreover, his physical 
pain grew worse. We saw the drawn features and the paleness 
and we sensed the suffering. Even Bert saw it and restrained his 
prankishness. 

Our instruction at Lawrence’s hands proved the most memo- 
rable event that had ever blessed the neighborhood. In the minds 
of some of us that unique event shines even yet in brightness 
and glory. There would seem to be no limit to the benign in- 
fluence of just one superb teacher on the life of an uncouth rural 
youngster. 
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PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


THERE ARE divers definitions of beauty, there are descriptions 
of it without end, some poetic and romantic, some other-worldly, 
some mundane and earthy, still others partaking somewhat of 
earth and of heaven at one and the same time. Thus few people 
appear to agree as to precisely what beauty is. All one can do 
perhaps is to recognize beauty when one sees it and try to formu- 
late such a definition as will please one’s self. 

The most radiantly beautiful person that has ever come within 
my ken was a middle aged woman whom sophisticated persons 
of today would describe perhaps as a religious fanatic. God 
appeared as real to her as the house she lived in. She communed 
with Him and lived by His commands. Her ecstasy was no pass- 
ing whim, it was as permanent as life itself. The plane upon 
which she lived was so far removed from anything I had ever 
experienced that I could not understand the woman nor the 
source of her beauty and happiness. That there was a causal 
relationship I am convinced, for without the “spiritual com- 
munion” in which she lived the quality that I speak of as 
beauty could hardly have come to exist. 

This saintly woman, tall and thin, dressed in plain Quaker- 
like clothing. A mass of wavy, auburn hair covered her head. 
It was arranged in slightly careless fashion which, in a person 
of less striking countenance, might have suggested slovenliness. 
The hair was pleasing and lovely in a way that the beauty parlor 
hair dressing of the present day can never hope to match. Even 
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the stray wisps dangling this way and that, sometimes getting 
into the woman's eyes, even these seemed artful and pleasing. 
She appeared to give little thought to her hair beyond prevent- 
ing it from becoming a nuisance. I feel certain she spent no time 
wondering what people thought of it. She appeared to be some- 
what unconscious of it and of her facial beauty. Perhaps a part 
of the secret of her loveliness was the fact she didn’t know she 
had it and was not greatly interested in it. : 

There was zest in everything this woman did as if each day 
were the first in her experience, as if all things were new and 
novel and worth exploring. Believing that every little act in 
the home and at the church and out among friends was blessed 
and sanctified as a part of the Lord’s will and command, she 
was able to live upon a high level of happiness. 

The large hazel eyes were perfect, but the face was longer 
than it should have been, the nose too high and narrow, per- 
haps, the mouth slightly large and the lips lacking in fullness. 
Also the clear fine-textured skin was without the high and lovely 
coloring which most beautiful women have. The total effect, 
nevertheless, was stunning. You didn’t look once nor twice, you 
looked again and again. You discovered a quality that was not 
wholly of this earth perhaps, a thing you did not understand 
and could not forget. 

There is a temptation in all men to look back wistfully to 
“the good old days” of the past. One must not yield to it. May 
it not be true nevertheless that an age in which religious zeal 
and faith were in evidence produced a glow and a radiance 
that the drug store beauty we now have can never hope to match? 
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EDITOR IN AN OREGON CATTLE COUNTY 


For SALTY humor and for keenness in rustling business the 
old-time village editor in the Pacific Northwest could hardly 
be surpassed. He was a “character” wherever you found him 
but especially so in the village paper with its slow, hand-set 
printing and its cumbersome, hand operated press. 

A certain editor who had succeeded better than the average 
had learned a few simple rules from experience, he said, that 
made for success. By observing these rules he was able to earn 
a modest living in a village where a man of greater ability but 
of less cynical understanding of the human biped might starve 
to death. 

One rule was this: Never overlook a chance to be funny and 
if you can spice your funniness with a slight off-tone coloring 
without creating offense, so much the better for your business. 
For example, when a couple got married the editor would 
commiserate them, professing to be sorry, but at the same time 
he would commend, congratulating the couple on their piety 
in obeying the Lord’s command to multiply and replenish, and 
he would end by quoting Holy Writ. Or he would remark that 
Mr. Smith in a moment of weakness had stubbed his toe and 
haltered himself but that the error had its silver lining, where- 
upon he would write a paragraph of nonsense on the blessed- 
ness of marriage. 

The editor had a lot of fun at the expense of newly-weds but 
when it came to babies he pulled out all the stops and played 
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them. One of his favorites was this: On giving the names of 
several tots who had made their advent since last he went to 
press, he would close with words in parentheses, like this: (To 
be continued when we get our breath), or (Let us multiply the 
Lilies of the Valley), or (Another installment of this story 
will appear in next week’s press.) 

The editor liked slightly risque stories; they stimulated busi- 
ness, he said. He appeared to be a kind of untutored Freudian, 
a student who had got an intuitive glimpse into the subconscious 
mind of man and who, though he did not have a hopeful opinion 
of that dark, miasmal hinterland, meant to use it to his advan- 
tage. But sometimes he overplayed his hand. For example an 
old farmer and pioneer of the valley made a trip to Virginia 
to visit the plantation of his boyhood and when he returned, 
the editor welcomed him mightily in print. The article was well 
worth reading but at the end as a clitmax to it the editor said 
this: “Of all the jolly experiences Mr. Johnson had the one 
that made him feel most like a colt again was his meeting an 
old negro mamma, Suzanne. Suzanne hugged and kissed her 
one-time friend and led him to her cabin in the clearing, de- 
claring that her son Elijah would be right glad to meet his dad.” 

Old man Johnson came in with a shotgun on reading this and 
made for the editor’s sanctum sanctorum, but the editor, getting 
wind of Johnson’s wrath, hurried into hiding. It was several 
days before he dared to show his head. Even then he had to 
apologize in print, avow that the story had been fabricated by 
himself, and promise never to insult the virtuous old pioneer 
again. 

Another rule, the editor said, was to create good natured 
controversy but never to let it become earnest and serious. Such 
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controversies would come of themselves now and then but the 
editor was not above creating an argument himself. For example, 
he wrote a letter to his own paper with grammatical errors and 
misspellings, and had a homesteader from out in the mountains 
sign it, a letter contending that hairs from the tail of a horse 
really do turn into snakes when immersed in a water barrel. 
Then he wrote another letter equally as bad, contending hotly 
that horse hairs never do anything like that, and had another 
homesteader sign it. Some twenty people wrote in, taking sides 
in the argument before interest died a natural death. ‘The editor 
performed a similar stunt on the question as to whether ghosts 
really exist, and still another which had something to do with 
the manner in which a snake sheds its skin. The one about ghosts 
back-fired on him, for some primitive religionists took it seri- 
ously and began to throw brick bats. The fun loving editor had 
to choke the quarrel to death. 

A third rule was to let sleeping dogs lie, never to disturb 
them. Reform of any kind is poison, the editor said. The mo- 
ment a village editor gets an uplift he is as good as dead. Do- 
gooding is always your enemy, never forget that. Keep in the 
good graces of the men-of-money, and to do it, let the status 
quo go right on status quo-ing without let or hindrance. ‘That 
suits the tycoons best and they will gratefully butter your bread. 
In fact if you don’t do it you will wreck your frail little ship and 
go down with it. 

To illustrate, a young man with a sense of mission, a would-be 
editor with an uplift, sought to buy the paper that the old man 
had run with success. The old man sold it, saying however, as 
he left, that the citizens had not seen the last of him. They 
learned in about a year and a half what he meant; for the young 
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man with the uplift, in trying to change this and that to suit 
him, ran into a hornet’s nest. Many subscribers deserted him, 
the largest advertising account quit, several lesser accounts fol- 
lowed it, and the business paid out more money than it took in. 
Just when the new editor was in the depths of discouragement 
the older man appeared in the village and hinted that he might 
consider becoming the proprietor again. He purchased the paper 
for sixty-five percent of what he had received for it. 

Remarking with a grin that the vacation had been good for 
him, the wise old pioneer rolled up his sleeves and put on the 
familiar soiled apron again. He promptly set about the job of 
re-building the business, relying as always on a brand of humor 
the people loved best, on slightly risque stories, on good natured 
arguments wherever he could find them, on a steady flow of 
folksy news, and above all else, on a calculated avoidance of 
any shadow of uplift. 

The editor always spoke affectionately of his hand-operated 
press as the best manure spreader in the valley. It was indeed 
just that, both in its physical appearance and in its ability to 
spread an odorous product over the land. 
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STORM CLOUDS AT SUNSET 


Four MILES west of the village of Blank there is a small val- 
ley, Ferndale by name. Some fifteen hundred acres of the north- 
ern slope of the valley were planted to apples at one time, and 
the forlorn, neglected trees, even to this day, stand as melan- 
choly, dying things to mar the landscape. In earlier decades 
these northern hillsides were given over to the grazing of sheep, 
and, now that the strange orchard tragedy has passed into the 
limbo of almost forgotten things, the sheep have come back. 
They should never have been disturbed in the first place. 

One day when I started westward from the village of Blank in 
a decrepit Model T, I came upon a pedestrian some sixty-five or 
seventy years of age. He was going to the Ferndale orchards, he 
explained, to inspect the ten acre tract that he had intended 
should be his home and means of living in old age. He had 
lived in Illinois all his life, working hard and saving his money 
that he might be free from worry during his decline. I gathered 
from what he told me that he had always had a somewhat ro- 
mantic idea of the far off West Coast of this country and that 
his desire to visit the place and to live there some day had grown 
stronger and stronger as the years passed by. The great western 
country with its game, its picturesque hills and valleys, its 
streams and evergreen trees, had appealed especially, and when 
in some way he received literature describing the Ferndale 
orchard tracts he could no longer restrain his itching feet. It 
seemed that there was an electric railway running by the tract, 
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that there was a city not very far away, that the ten acre parcels 
pictured so beautifully bore luscious fruit that could be sold read- 
ily, and that the whole project was managed by the company in 
a scientific way, thereby relieving the purchaser of a good deal 
of labor and worry. 

What a Paradise! The old gentleman, in a state of joyous 
expectancy, had retrieved the sock from its hiding place and had 
poured the savings of a life time, $2500.00 to be exact, into one 
of these orchard tracts. On the morning of which I speak he 
was on his way to visit the valley. But already disillusionment 
had entered his mind, for the people of the village had told 
him a few things. There was no electric railway, no city nearby, 
no company management on the project, no ready sale for the 
apples at any price. The land for the most part was adapted 
to stock range and could be bought cheap. The persons who 
had purchased orchard tracts had been unable to make a living 
on them by any possible means. The stranger from Illinois had 
been informed of these things. Nevertheless, having come a 
long way, he meant to press on, he told me, in order to see 
with his own eyes. 

When the Model T came to an elevated spot in the highway 
whence we were able to look across the lush valley to the or- 
chards on the northern hillsides, he asked that I stop at that 
point. After gazing in silence for a little time, he thanked me 
with the gentlest of courtesy, and his eyes in tears and his face 
white, turned his back upon the valley and upon his shattered 
paradise and started eastward toward the village of Blank. Find- 
ing it impossible to get the old man out of my mind, I, too, 
turned back presently, thinking to overtake him and give him 
transportation to the village. I found him sitting on a stump at 
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the roadside, his hands covering his face, and I do not think 
I have ever seen a more pitiable object. He said no, he would 
not ride. He had already put me to inconvenience and he would 
walk back. Perhaps he did not desire company at that difficult 
time. Perhaps he preferred to be alone with his grief. 

I do not know the men who promoted the Ferndale Orchard 
Project. They may have put some of their own money into the 
thing along with the more gullible fry, thereby showing a cer- 
tain degree of good faith. But the chances are they did no such 
thing. The chances are they were too sly. It was very probably 
a promotion scheme with the one end and aim of separating 
simple, credulous people from their hard-earned pennies,—the 
kind of activity that the high priests of economics have long 
sanctified as Private Enterprise. 

During the eighties and nineties and on into the early years 
of the new century a good many promotion schemes such as 
the Ferndale project blossomed and flourished in the Pacific 
area. I have always been ashamed of that aspect of our pioneer? 
ing period but I have the consolation of knowing that in Oregon 
such schemes were not as bad nor as widespread as in some 
other areas. Although much that was precious has been lost in 
the passing of the pioneer period, the speculative aspect was 
shameful indeed. The fact that public opinion would frown now 
on such legalized shystering is evidence that the social con- 
science has climbed to a higher plane in recent decades. 
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PHYSICIAN TO THE HUMAN RACE 


IN THE summer of 1906 I worked as a rodman with a survey 
gang in a remote Oregon county. The cook in the outfit, then 
in his eighties, who had been a prospector all his life, hobbled 
about painfully on feet that had been frozen in the Klondyke. 
The-untutored old miner, Jardine by name, besides knowing 
many things about gold and about cooking, was something of 
a thinker and philosopher in his own right. I listened to him 
eagerly each evening by the firelight and certain fragments of 
his reasoning have remained in my memory to this day. 

It was a favorite thesis of Jardine that intemperance in its 
several aspects causes nearly all the suffering and tragedy of 
the race and that mankind would destroy itself eventually un- 
less by some means a greater degree of balance and poise could 
be attained. He had caught a glimpse, evidently, of the Greek 
idea of the “‘mean” and he had given much thought to the idea. 
In his own mind he had discovered what was wrong with sinning 
mankind, but the thorn in his flesh that irritated him continu- 
ously was the fact, as he admitted sadly, that he didn’t know 
how to set the matter right. He had diagnosed the case but had 
been unable to find a remedy. 

Jardine and I worried greatly over Mr. Walgren, the civil 
engineer and boss of the survey gang; for the latter, even in 
those prohibition days, contrived to get his whiskey, and par- 
took of it sparingly after breakfast and before retiring at night, 
saying at the same time that his use of liquor would always be 
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temperate and gentlemanly, that its use in such a manner was 
an art, and that liquor was essentially helpful and civilizing in 
its effect. Despite these assurances from Mr. Walgren I worried 
and lost sleep for his soul’s sake while Jardine worried about 
him for his career’s sake and for the sake of his family. 

“The boss is headed for tragedy,” the cook would say, looking 
off into space and shaking his shaggy head sadly, ‘‘and there 
ain’t a goddam thing anyone can do to save him from his fate!” 

This FATE that Jardine mentioned so frequently smacked of 
PREDESTINATION to me, but Jardine proclaimed with great 
and solemn finality that ‘It ain’t predestination, my boy, it ain’t 
religion of no kind. It’s a delicate nervous system and a fine 
brain, and they can’t stand up to whiskey.” 

“But he says he'll use it sparingly, Mr. Jardine. He says it’s 
an att or something of the kind.” 

“That means just one thing, my boy. He’s whistling to keep 
up his courage, for he already has a hint as to what awaits. He’s 
scared and enslaved like a man who has been charmed by a 
jungle snake.” 

These fearful words sent me off, wet eyed, into the woods to 
ptay, for I admired and liked Walgren, and I desired to enlist 
divine aid in his great extremity. A heavy burden rested on my 
back but the praying and the carrying of a burden didn’t change 
things. On the contrary Jardine proved to be right, for Walgren 
subsequently became an unemployable alcoholic. 

On a certain Sunday two somewhat hell-bent boys in the 
survey gang, having failed in their efforts to enveigle whiskey 
from Walgren, hired a farmer’s hack and team and traveled to 
a country store several miles away, where they procured a plug 
of chewing tobacco and a quantity of alcohol of a rot-gut kind. 
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Mixing these with water in a pickle keg, they manufactured 
their own drink. 

In the evening the horses came back on their own initiative, 
bringing the inebriated boys. But when the boys tried to cross 
the river in a skiff on their way home, they lost the pickle keg 
in the stream, and in trying to retrieve it, fell in and had to be 
dragged out by Jardine and me, for we had been waiting to see 
that they made it all right. We got them into the boat safely, but 
despite their pleas we steadfastly refused to search for the pickle 
keg with its mule-kick. 

The fellows were sick for a long time and one came very near 
to cashing in for keeps. Jardine and I nursed them and worried 
over them like hens with ailing chicks, and Jardine cursed with 
an emphasis and a finesse that were astonishing. 

“Right there in them beds, my boy, is a good example,” he 
told me, “of what ails this here goddam human race. If them 
boys hadn’t gone off on a tangent with this mule-kick idea, 
they'd be well and happy instead of sufferin’ misery. What they 
need is self-mastery. But it’s that way every time. Nearly all 
the sufferin’ of the race comes upon it because the idiots can’t 
sit still when a moment of leisure overtakes them. I wish I could 
find the remedy!” 

Just how universally true these words of Jardine may be it 
is not feasible to discuss at this time, but one strange fact I 
must explain: Jardine himself was a peculiar and contradic- 
tory specimen of his own teaching. According to what he told 
me, he had made two modest fortunes in the course of a long 
life of prospecting, either of which would have sustained him 
to the end of his days. But despite his resolution to keep what 
he had made, each time he had dreamed up some fantastic pros- 
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pecting idea that caused him to lose everything. And at the time 
of which I speak, when he was past eighty and had to hobble 
about on crippled feet, there was a wild gleam in his eye and an 
irrational idea fermenting in his brain, an idea that just as soon 
as he could accumulate a grub stake, he should hie himself to 
some remote corner of Death Valley to rediscover a certain long- 
lost mine. It seemed that a revelation or something of the kind 
had come to him in his sleep, giving detailed information, so 
that he could not miss the place. He had learned to like me, 
he explained, and we would make an unbeatable team. If I 
would give up my efforts at schooling and would accompany 
him to the lost mine, sharing the work, the hardship and the 
gtub stake, he would give me half the profits and I should be 
rich in no time. 

I tried to point out tactfully to Jardine that already twice in 
his life, according to his story, he had gone off on a spree, losing 
everything, and that he just then appeared to be on the point 
of making a still worse mistake. But he could not see the matter 
in that light and any such suggestion irritated him greatly. He 
could see intemperance in men all about him but could not 
detect that weakness in his own life. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN A 
SAGE BRUSH COUNTY 


THIRTY YEARS is a long time to hold the superintendency of 
schools in a cattle county, particularly in the Pacific Northwest, 
for in that part of the country the Jacksonian tradition that pub- 
lic officials should rotate frequently is still effective. But Mr. G., 
the subject of this narrative, held office for a third of a century 
and retired at last only because age overtook him. 

Mr. G. was a pioneer and frontiersman with only elementary 
training, he did not wage a campaign, he made no promises to 
any man nor to any school district, and he was too simple and 
guileless to resort to trickery. He merely did his duty as he 
saw it. By all the rules and strategems of small gauge dema- 
goguery he should have lost to a shrewder and more cunning 
candidate. 

To show the quality of this untrained but able school man I 
shall cite three incidents briefly. 

In a certain remote district there was a feud concerning the 
proper place to locate the new school building. Five families 
on the ridge, who owned all the rich land, favored the site of 
the old building, since it was convenient for them, but the poor 
folk in the canyon to the west desired that the new building 
be located on the rim just above them. The two factions had 
argued and threatened and aroused ill will and bitterness. The 
canyon folk had the votes but the ridge folk had the money, 
and the ridge families did not propose to be dictated to by any 
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low down, interloping, poverty-stricken outfit. They would split 
the district rather than stand for it. 

The situation looked bad and some superintendents would 
have hesitated to face it. A county school head in Oregon in 
the early days of this century was a glorified clerk only, with 
little real power in his hands, and he was not bound to interfere 
in a quarrel such as this. But Mr. G. went about in the com- 
munity, quietly talking, also he spoke before the assembled 
citizens, and in the end he was able to compromise the difficulty. 
A lesser man would have side-stepped it as a bad political risk. 

In earlier days a school equipment salesman of the high pres- 
sure variety would make a barnstorming trip now and then 
through the country, selling impractical and outmoded equip- 
ment to school trustees who were too weak or too ignorant to 
protest. At his worst such a salesman would leave a trail of 
regret behind him such as to suggest a plague of locusts or a 
big wind. But the high pressure gents soon learned that Mr. G.’s 
county was a hornet’s nest, for telephones would ring all over 
the county, and the parasitic gentry would be rudely headed off 
before they had had the opportunity to rob the rural districts. 
If Mr. G. turned thumbs down on a school equipment outfit it 
was just too bad,—the salesman would fold his tent like an 
Arab and get out of the county, there was nothing else for it. 
How many thousands of dollars Mr. G. saved his county in 
the thirty years of his stewardship nobody has ever tried to 
guess. He was able to do what he did because the people had 
explicit confidence in him. 

I went one day with Mr: G. to visit a one room school in a 
remote district. As we approached we saw that the pupils were 
acting in a strange way as if they had been touched in the head. 
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They tip-toed about the room and talked only by motion of the 
hands or by silent movement of the lips. Two of them, running 
to meet us, pointed toward the teacher’s desk and cautioned us 
not to open our heads. We noticed then that the bewhiskered old 
man with bald head had fallen asleep, his lunch pail beside 
him, his chin resting on his chest, his feet resting on the desk. 
We saw also that a mischievous, mimicking kid stood behind 
the old man, gently shooing the flies away from the bald head 
with a maple branch. The youngsters did not intend to disturb 
the sleeping man, that was evident. The status quo suited them 
and they meant to preserve it. 

Mr. G. smiled broadly and his eyes twinkled in mischief. He 
moved on tip-toe like the kids and talked with his hands, and 
everybody had more fun than you could shake a stick at. But 
when one-o'clock came Mr. G. motioned all the children to 
come outside with him (all except the one who presided at the 
bald head), where he instituted a spelling match. The bewhisk- 
ered Horace Mann wakened presently and hurried about in 
search of his underlings. When he saw them he was torn twixt 
anger and chagrin but Mr. G. laughed at him, whereupon he 
ordered the children back to their desks and followed them 
sheepishly. He tried harder after that not to fall into a state of 
dilatoriness. In truth the old man was hardly to be blamed, for 
the salary, approximating that of a sheep herder, was insufficient 
to command the services of an able man. 

The number of people who sought Mr. G.’s advice on school 
problems was astonishing, for he inspired confidence. His long 
career convinced me that the shrewd citizens of that sage brush 
county were quick to recognize able leadership and willing to 
support it. 
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CUPID DEFEATS THE GREAT PURPOSE 


RICH WAS not rich, he was poor. If he had had anything at 
all he wouldn’t have taken up his abode across the hall. He 
would have boarded with the plutocrats at the Dorm at twelve 
dollars a month or he would have lived in better quarters down 
town. 

Rich had high cheek bones, a curiously hooked nose, a bellig- 
erent chin and jaw, and deep set eyes that were too melancholic 
for words. He had tried to shave but the instrument had failed 
to do its work. One side of his rugged front was whole and 
entire with whiskers a half inch long but the other side showed 
streaks of blood. 

“Yes,” I said, knowing why he had come, ‘‘try my razor, it’s 
a good one, cost 69c at Montgomery Ward, but don’t mutilate 
yourself anymote.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Rich in a solemn voice as if he were 
going to a funeral. ‘“The heirloom that Granddad brought 
across the plains in the 1840’s won't take an edge.” 

Rich turned out to be as earnest a lad as had ever pursued 
elusive learning in the Oregon woods: He had not entered the 
Normal School for fun and foolishness. He had set his heart 
on a certificate entitling him to teach school. That protruding 
chin and jaw proclaimed to the world that he would tackle and 
beat down any obstacle that blocked his road. 

The outlook at the moment was not good. Odd jobs had been 
snapped up and late comers were in a difficult spot. Seeing 
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that the struggle would be hard, Rich came into my room in 
search of advice and encouragement. There wasn’t much I could 
do except feed the youngster. I gave him some beans, some salt 
salmon and some spuds to sustain him until a bit of janitor 
work should show up. 

In worldly goods Rich and I were not among the fortunate. 
Therefore social affairs and dates and girls did not exist for us. 
To be sure, young ladies in the Normal buzzed around and 
about in such numbers that a mere male if caught off guard 
might be trampled underfoot. Among them were some comely 
specimens, so comely that even the more substantial males some- 
times permitted their heads to be turned. 

But Rich and I ignored these visions of loveliness. We put our 
heads together and talked it out with all the solemnity and ear- 
nestness of two wise and wary owls. We saw that girls were 
frivolous, that they would put an undue strain on a slender 
purse, that they would turn us from the Great Purpose, that if 
ever we took the first step all would be lost. It may have been 
a case of sour grapes with us, but we called it just plain horse 
sense backed up by male shrewdness. 

Every thing proceeded according to plan for several months. 
Christmas passed without incident, the February sun arrived in 
due course with its healing warmth, the pussy willows pushed 
out their velvety buds, and millions of spring flowers lifted their 
dainty, pale blue heads in field and wood. In all these months 
peace had blessed us. We had remained steadfast without a 
breach in our resolve. Never, we thought, had our ample feet 
rested more firmly on the Anti-Girl Platform. 

But the stirrings of spring are dangerous; Rich should have 
known as much. He should have barricaded his heart behind 
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closed doors. He should have renewed his vow and redoubled 
his vigilance,—but alas he did not. He permitted himself to be 
caught off guard. One night when he came into my room his 
mind was wandering. The Great Purpose was being shifted into 
the background. There was a dreaminess in him that sounded 
the alarm. He was no longer the sensible, hard headed Rich 
who had sustained and supported me against no matter what 
feminine charms might show up! 

Who was the culprit? How had she done it? Could she be 
stopped? Could I hold the fort alone? 

My dander came up and I meant to do something violent. I 
would make it hot for the despicable wren who had caught my 
friend off guard. I would compel her to turn off her charm. 
Those were my thoughts at first but morning found me sane 
and cool. Better let him burn his fingers if he wished. They 
belonged to him after all, and anyway there is no other teacher 
quite like Experience. But if Rich ever again came to grips 
with hunger he could lump it. I would not help him. 

His friends were nonplussed on learning who had tripped 
him,—a drab little wren who could skip along under Rich’s 
outstretched arm! I knew her well enough for she had solved 
some problems in math that had stopped me cold. In that taffy 
colored head there was something better than sawdust. There 
was keenness and resoluteness and readiness to fight when 
aroused. Anyone who crossed her path in Rich’s defense would 
regret it. I decided to lay off. 

This colorless little bird from some obscure corner of the 
woods had fluttered in just about the time that Rich had showed 
up. Because of extreme shyness she had not made friends. Per- 
haps the meagreness of her wardrobe had embarrassed her. It 
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appeared that she possessed only one dress, a long used, un- 
attractive outfit. In any event lonliness and embarrassment and 
shyness had proved too much. She was on the point of retreating 
to her home when, by chance or by design of Providence, she 
and Rich touched hands. Rich’s heart all along had been just 
about as forlorn and downcast as that of the girl. His anti- 
girl platform had been only a pretense or subterfuge. 

The last that was known of these lovers they had gone forth 
to teach the on-coming crop of Oregonians. They had so lo- 
cated themselves that by walking twenty miles they could spend 
a little time together on week ends dreaming of the stump 
ranch they would own as soon as their joint savings would 
permit a down payment. 

Someday a competent authority will write a history of edu- 
cation in Oregon. One chapter might well be devoted to the 
struggling, half-starved normal schools and to the students who 
sacrificed to attend them; such a chapter could be made both 
inspiring and humorous. 
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TALE TELLER AND SONG BIRD 


JimMy WAS sixty when I knew him and I was seven or eight. 
He was fat and jolly; he had a bald head and laughing, blue 
eyes. Children took to him at first sight; his joy in children 
was great and he would do anything to please them. 

All the tots in the village whose parents would permit them 
out of their sight would appear at Jimmy’s home frequently to 
listen to his stories. He would come home tired and even ill at 
the close of the day, for he worked hard to support his family, 
but he was never too tired to tell stories. He made them up, 
probably, and if this be the case what a tragedy that none has 
been saved for posterity! Children of this and of future days 
should have them to enjoy. They were weird and creepy and 
outlandish and funny, and Jimmy told them superbly since he 
was a born mimic. He would act out the human characters 
vividly and he would make sounds to imitate the animals in his 
stories. He would quack like a duck, bleat like a sheep, or bark 
like any dog in the village; and he would growl and howl so 
uncannily when a bear or a wolf appeared in the story that we 
kids would be overjoyed. We were struck dumb by fear some 
times, but one look into Jimmy’s laughing eyes would reassure 
us quickly and everything would then be all right. 

One day at school the droning routine of our little fourth 
grade was broken suddenly by the piercing, lusty notes of a 
canary. Every tot got excited and tried to locate the canary but 
he was no place within sight. Puzzled greatly, we asked teacher 
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to explain, for we knew she possessed all understanding and 
all knowledge. She only smiled and declined to say anything. 
The singing ceased after a time and we resumed our work as if 
there had been no such strange, uncanny thing. 

On the last day just before the Christmas recess when the 
Christmas program had been completed and Teacher's candy 
had been passed about the place, each tot getting a gaily colored 
bag,—at that time there came once more without warning the 
lusty, lovely notes of the canary. As the music died away Teacher 
flung wide the door to her cloak room, a sanctum sanctorum 
that no youngster had ever dared to investigate, and out stepped 
a gaudily dressed Santa with snow covering him and with whisk- 
ers to his waist. We were puzzled and taken aback for a time but 
one glance at the smiling eyes revealed that it was none other 
than our beloved Jimmy,—a fitting climax to a joyous day! 
When we begged, he told us an outlandish story in which a 
polar bear, arctic wolves, and reindeer became almost as real as 
the candy we ate. He ended by barking and bleating and braying, 
and by telling us that if we were good boys perhaps the canary 
would sing again sometime, out of no place. 

Recently on visiting the cemetery near the village I stumbled 
upon Jimmy’s almost forgotten grave. I noted that meadow 
larks made music in the field nearby and that a host of saucy 
blackbirds twittered and sang in a tree not forty feet away. Did 
Jimmy listen to their music? Did he know that one whom he 
had made happy many, many times stood at his grave? Did a 
smile and a twinkle come into his kind, blue eyes? 
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DON LAND WINS AN ARGUMENT 


Don Lanp, who had recently graduated from a small de- 
nominational school, was broke; he was also without employ- 
ment. His physical appearance was none too good and his clothes 
were awful. What was worse, he lacked an inclination to blow 
his own horn. Timidity and reticence are not calculated to get 
a young man very far in this world. This fact Don well knew 
but the knowledge didn’t help much. What he needed was a 
press agent to magnify his virtues. 

Would he be able to impress a school board? He didn’t 
think so, nevertheless he headed for a neighborhood that was 
looking for a principal. As he trudged the dusty road his con- 
fidence weakened; the effort looked like a forlorn hope. But 
now and then he met towering, muscular lumber jacks and log- 
gers from the woods in high boots and mackinaws who hailed 
him with a friendly gusto that cheered him and spurred him on. 

Arriving at his destination,, he saw that Lumberland, like 
most mill towns forty years ago, had its company store; near 
it a dance hall with grimy windows, vulgar words carved on 
its walls, whisky flasks scattered about the premises; across the 
muddy road a miniature church, paintless, steps sagging, rags 
stuffed in broken windows,—a dilapidated temple to the Lord 
in which itinerant ministers were privileged to hold forth. 
Small brown cottages to the number of twenty or so housed the 
laborers, and hard by was the mill with its burning sawdust 
and its pond of logs. Beyond these, somewhat alone, stood the 
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knowledge box, a white frame structure of three rooms. Round 
about the school rose blackened fir stumps like grim, unyielding 
sentinels. 

A mile north of the town on a timbered road Don encountered 
the chairman of the school board. Returning from the hunt, the 
chairman carried on his back a freshly killed buck. At sight of 
Don he dived into the brush but Don shouted that he was no 
warden but only a teacher in search of a job, whereupon the 
man with the buck emerged cautiously from his hide-out. 

“My name is Land, sir. I came to apply for the principalship 
of your school.” 

Mr. Sims scrutinized Don but didn’t say much. 

“By the way, I saw two men down the road. They had tied 
their horses and were watching from behind a log.” 

Taking alarm, the chairman dived once more into the under- 
brush and Don followed, finding it hard to keep up. Mr. Sims 
took Don to his home, a neat log house in the woods. He 
cursed the hunting laws as an impertinent interference with a 
man’s effort to secure food. The deer laws had been passed by 
“them city fellers’’ so they could come once a year into the 
woods to slaughter game and cause blood to flow. 

Don tried to talk school but Mr. Sims advised him to see 
McDonald, the clerk of the school board. McDonald lived in a 
neat white cottage hard by the church. He was a small Scotch- 
man with a thin, ascetic face, shrewd gray eyes, and a tired voice. 
His life had been hard, for in thirty toilsome years he had 
carved a farm out of the woods. His joints were knotted, his 
shoulders stooped, his movements those of one who had aged 
too soon. He greeted Don and led him to his study in the attic 
of the house. 
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McDonald’s library was a motley collection of a thousand 
books. Among them were an old German Bible, a quaint edi- 
tion of Pilgrim’s Progress, other sacred books, also Kant, Hume, 
Adam Smith, Bryant, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus and Emerson. 
Don’s interest became aroused and he almost forgot the pur- 
pose for which he had come. There were finger marks all 
through the volumes and shrewd marginal notes. These books, 
obviously, had been in constant use. Don’s heart went out to the 
owner, for Don, too, loved books. 

Although without leisure or schooling, McDonald possessed 
an alert mind, always curious and enquiring. He fancied that if 
only he had had university training he would have found solu- 
tions to a good many riddles of the universe. But the wisdom 
which he sought he could hardly have found inside college walls. 
The specialized thinking of professors, compartmentized and 
labelled and dribbled out in tiny doses to youth would not have 
satisfied his thirst. | 

Because of the independence of McDonald’s thought he had 
become a disturbing factor in the neighborhood. People looked 
upon him as a bit distraught, given too much to dreaming. He 
lacked too, the sociability and the gregariousness that those 
about him loved. But in school affairs his judgment was sought. 
He contrived, without any conscious effort on his part, to domi- 
nate the school board. 

After staying over-night at McDonald’s house, Don attended 
church, exposing himself to a type of muscular Christianity 
that was fairly common forty years ago. It was a picturesque 
sermon which tried to scare people back to God. Perspiring, 
shouting, waving his arms, racing around the pulpit, the min- 
ister carried his listeners to the border of the Nether World. 
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Young, lithe, powerful, his body glowed with vital force. Men- 
tally he may have been limited but from the shoulders down 
he was nature's own. 

At the close of the service Don conferred with two members 
of the school board, but they did not warm up to him very 
much. He departed the neighborhood, feeling that his cause 
was hopeless. Following the departure of the nondescript young- 
ster a meeting of the school board was called, and McDonald, 
the clerk, told Don, later, what had occurred. 

At this meeting the case of Helen Emery was taken up first. 
Helen had worked her way through normal school years before 
and had started out at forty dollars a month. For a time hope 
had sung in her heart. But she had been bandied about from 
school to school and her strength had been pretty well drained 
out. She was still superior, an artist in a difficult work, but the 
board lacked the horse sense to employ her. 

It was different when George Washington Pell’s case came 
up,—George Washington Pell, Bachelor of Arts! He was elderly, 
dignified and loquacious. He could talk! All he had to do was 
to wind up his mouth and it would go on and on until he chose 
to turn it off. Remarkable, the board thought! Moreover, the 
Bachelor of Arts, which he had earned in some obscure school, 
impressed the board very much. As Mr. Ayers remarked, “We 
ain’t never had a chance before to git a man with letters like 
he’s got!” 

Andrew Jackson Jenkens looked like a good man, too. He was 
runner-up. He had youth, geniality and a prodigious record in 
football. Smith was hot for hiring him at once, but Ayers stood 
out for George Washington Pell, Bachelor of Arts, the gentleman 
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who could talk. They argued for an hour or so, then they turned 
to McDonald, the Clerk. 

“My choice, sirs, would be Don Land,” said the Clerk. 

“What? You can’t be serious, can you?”’ Ayers remarked, for 
he saw Pell slipping out of the picture. 

“You asked for my judgment and I gave it to you.” 

The board hadn’t thought it worth while to bring Don's case 
up, but the chairman volunteered to remark, “He is a good 
youngster. He warned me against two game wardens and saved 
me from gittin’ caught!” 

Smith and Ayers returned presently to their argument. They 
cussed and discussed, they smoked and squirted tobacco, they 
pounded the table, but neither would budge. Ayers wanted Pell, 
Smith wanted Jenkens, and what was to be done? The chairman, 
who didn’t give a darn who got the job, could have settled the 
issue at once but any move on his part would have caused hell 
to break loose, therefore he kept his mouth shut. 

“You'll have to settle it for us,” Smith remarked, turning to 
the clerk, and the clerk supported Don Land even more strongly 
than he had done before. 

The board compromised on the unimpressive youngster, but 
they would not have done so except for their faith in McDonald’s 
judgment. 

Although Don’s term was fairly successful he did not choose 
to return. Just before his departure McDonald surprised him 
with these words: 

“When I met you almost a year ago I did not believe that 
you were the ablest applicant for our school. Helen Emery was 
the best of the lot. She was an artist and a sensitive soul beyond 
anything that you or Pell or Jenkens could ever become. But I 
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liked you and wished to help you get a start. Moreover, I was 
hungry for someone in the neighborhood who loved books, 
someone with whom I could talk. It was selfishness on my part, 
but I had always felt so much alone in these woods and had 
longed for a kindred soul. I wish with all my heart that you 
would change your mind and stay with us.” 

McDonald looked sad and lonely and tired and prematurely 
old as he stood at the depot watching the train depart. 
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THE RETURN OF A SCHOOL MA’AM 


Miss HurD was a very plain school ma’am. A nose that was 
large and pock-marked, teeth that were irregular and prominent, 
and straw colored hair that wouldn’t stay put,—these features 
made for homliness. But a friendly smile and an air of mischie- 
vousness made for grace and charm. 

Miss Hurd’s sunny spirit was contagious. You couldn't be 
near her without being lifted up, nor could you prevent yourself 
from developing affection for her. People who met her thought 
themselves fortunate. The boarders at Mrs. Jewel’s house would 
have stayed on even if the food had been pretty awful so long 
as Miss Hurd remained a part of the establishment. 

Miss Hurd was a teacher of beginning youngsters. For twenty 
years she had plodded along in the same spot, receiving the 
munificent sum of seventy-five or eighty dollars per month, and 
it appeared that she would grow old on the job. A visit to her 
school room would make clear to anyone why she had won 
people’s hearts. The villagers showed good sense in retaining 
her, even though other teachers came and went in a constant 
round. 

But if these villagers thought they had a life lease on the 
lady’s services they were in for a shock, for a rancher who came 
into those parts saw that Miss Hurd would grace a home even 
more than she graced a school room, and came a-courting. Al- 
though forty years old, she plucked up her courage, abandoned 
her job, bade farewell to everyone, and moved away with her 
husband. 
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For two decades the villagers knew nothing more of this one- 
time school ma’am, but one day information came concerning 
her. Her daughter had died after a lingering illness and the 
husband, injured in a fall, could no longer work, so that the 
wife hardly knew where to turn. 

The hard headed citizens of the town in which Miss Hurd 
had once taught promptly invited her to return to her old job. 
Her sixtieth birthday had come and gone but her spirit was 
still young. She had taught these men and women when they 
were toddlers, and they had never forgotten her. Their children 
were coming along, making their way to the House of Knowl- 
edge to receive their baptism of learning, and the Dads and 
Moms who had gone to school to Miss Hurd could think of no 
greater good fortune for their little ones than that they should 
have her for their teacher. 

A village banquet with speech making and rejoicing cele- 
brated the return after two decades of the much loved school 
ma'am. 

Teachers’ salaries are rising in Oregon and pensions are soon 
to come. The ‘Miss Hurds” of tomorrow will receive rewards 
more in keeping with their true worth and they will have less 
occasion for worry as age comes on. 
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DOORBELL MISSIONARIES OF YESTERDAY 


WHEN I was a boy there was more zeal than there is today 
to snatch unregenerate souls from the burning. Missionaries of 
sundry kinds hurried about bringing light to the benighted and 
sight to the blind. Salvation came in those days without price. 

For example there appeared a young man bearing leaflets 
and explaining with much joy the tenets of his faith. The vital- 
ity of his body, the simple sincerity of his mind, and the ecstasy 
of his faith I remember as if it were yesterday. How firm must 
have been the foundations beneath him, how restful his sleep 
after the labor of the day, how great his joy at the thought of 
another and better life! 

I listened respectfully but advised him to hasten on to a field 
less barren and stony. Seeing then that his hopes: had been 
dashed, I said that I appreciated his sincerity. I praised the 
social program of his sect, a sect that did not permit any of 
its members to fall into dire need and did not look with favor 
on the government’s coming to their aid. I hoped that other 
sects would take up the same type of this-worldly Christianity. 
The young man listened and when he started to leave there was 
a smile on his face and a glow of pride that pleased me. 

Another harbinger of good tidings that I am able to call to 
mind even to this day was a duet of young ladies, one intelligent 
and pretty, the other dull of eye and pasty of face. The pretty 
one did the talking and I proved, I dare say, to be as good a 
listener as she had encountered in a long time. The ordeal was 
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no more difficult for me than listening to a bird singing in a 
tree. Indeed her lively story reminded me of a joyous bird of 
some kind, so natural and spontaneous was her ecstasy. I won- 
dered how much of the animation of her body and how much 
of the color in her cheek and how much of the sparkle in her 
lovely eyes were traceable to a natural, animal love of life, and 
how much to her religious faith. If the latter explained or caused 
these things then I was for religion (especially her kind) every 
time. I wished that the sour neighbor to the south of me and 
the discouraged widow across the street and a multitude of 
people who have been fed up with life could meet these young 
ladies and get a dose of their commodity. 

Toward the climax of the pretty girl’s speech I began to squirm 
inwardly, not from religious conviction, but from a wish to re- 
tire gracefully. The young lady believed she was making prog- 
ress in my case,—and how could I set her right? How could I 
cause her pain? Gladly would I have run to the kitchen for a 
piece of cake but she was not to be so easily mollified. I would 
have to give an answer of some kind. 

I decided to resort to an old strategy, a strategy first devised, 
I think, by the troglodytes: I decided to lie. A courteous lie it 
would be, even a white lie, with kindness as its motive but a lie 
just the same. I said that a matter as weighty as the one she 
had placed before me would require time to decide. Would she 
leave her literature for me to read and would she perhaps call 
at some future time? She would, yes, gladly,—and the smile 
that spread across her face was worth a hundred dollars of any 
man’s money! 

There is a sequel to this story. She did come another time, 
with a look of joyous expectancy in her eyes. I know, for I pulled 
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the curtain in an upper window aside and watched as she ap- 
proached, pushed the door bell, waited patiently, and then took 
her leave. 

I was glad these missionaries had not passed me by and I 
wondered when I should meet others of their kind. I had only to 
wait a couple of weeks, when, one day, the door bell rang, and 
there were two girls of adolescent age, one fat and overweight, 
the other flat chested and cross-eyed and both unkempt and 
dirty and perhaps not very bright. They recited their little story 
in a woodenish way, giggled roguishly and left a leaflet of their 
faith. There was little of conviction, of joy, of song, or of poetry 
in these waifs. What a world and how varied the human beings 
one meets! 

These events occurred not so many years after the turn of 
the century. But times have changed. Doorstep salvation has 
become a rarety—nevertheless echoes of it remain. I was te- 
minded recently of this fact when a woman sixty years of age 
called upon me. Her hair was stringy and untamed, her honest 
face deeply lined, her tired eyes lit up with faith, her hands large 
and rough and swollen at the joints, her clothes threadbare and 
plain but neat and clean. When she began to speak I was taken 
back in memory to an earlier and different day. In fact I could 
hardly believe what I saw with my own eyes. So greatly did she 
interest me that I asked her to tell the story of her life, but she 
reproved me, saying she was not at my door to speak of self but 
only of her King! 

After finishing her brief speech she uncovered a phonograph 
and set a hell’s fire record in place. But seeing that the canned 
sermon of her high priest did not have a happy effect, she re- 
placed it with a song of her Christian faith. It was a song | had 
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loved early in life, and as the chorus came I joined in lustily and 
with such monstrous vocal effect that the neighbors came run- 
ning in wonder and curiosity. As I sang the woman’s eyes lit 
up, a smile came, a tear trickled down her face. In a moment 
she too was singing. She put on another record and yet another 
and she and I had a wonderful time—so good a time that she 
forgot to preach, forgot the pontifical sermons of her high priest, 
forgot to emphasize the grim, unkind tenets of her faith. As for 
me, I was lifted up to where I could glimpse again for a little 
time my childhood’s paradise. 

We shook hands when she started to leave and there was 
moisture in her eyes. She said it had been the happiest experi- 
ence she had enjoyed in a long time. Not often did she meet a 
man who was so well grounded in the faith. Her one wish was 
that I could make up my mind to join her in the true way, for 
in that case I would be sure to land in heaven instead of in a 
less desirable place. 

After that fine experience I tried in my imgination to recap- 
ture something of the spirit of my adolescent days, but that is 
not easy, it is like forcing a camel through a needle’s eye. In my 
case the spirit of the child had died, the wings of faith and fancy 
were without strength. The Kingdom of Heaven may have been 
mine in those distant days but Paradise had slipped away in the 
night and was not to be regained. I envied the fine old mis- 
sionary, for the mansion she occupied, a mansion of Zeal and 
Faith and Certainty, was beyond my reach. 
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THE SEDUCTION OF UNCLE HAM 


Uncle Ham should have had a wife who would humor him 
and make a palaver over his ailments. But failing by some mis- 
chance to make any female attachment, he plodded his misan- 
thropic way alone through life. He admitted sadly that bachelor- 
hood was a mistake but he had reached middle age and it was 
too late. It was then that he began to succumb to medicine ad- 
vertisements. An ailment now known as influenza had weakened 
him and a pain lingered in the chest. It was consumption, he 
said, and there was nothing for it but that he should have Thim- 
blebottom’s Consumption Remedy. Knowing that alcohol was 
Thimblebottom’s chief content, his friends nevertheless got it, 
and they noted a pickup in Uncle Ham’s cheerfulness. 

As soon as Uncle Ham had got up and about again he said 
that New Life Remedy was just the thing for him, since he 
needed a tonic. New Life was known humorously as Presby- 
terian whiskey, but in this case we called it Methodist whiskey 
instead, for among the Methodists Uncle Ham was a wheel horse 
of consequence. We never saw the time after that when he did 
not have New Life on the kitchen shelf. 

Those of us who liked Uncle Ham were worried. We saw 
that he had changed. Gone were the Spartan-like days of absti- 
nence, the days when he condemned alcohol as Satan’s instru- 
ment. Gone were the days when with skepticism and incredu- 
lousness he cursed and condemned patent remedies. We feared 
that his mind had gone off a bit, since he no longer listened to 
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the doctor’s advice. Why trust a village medicine man who did 
not have a positive cure for one’s ailments when one could pur- 
chase unfailing remedies through the mail for as little as twenty- 
five or thirty cents? 

Uncle Ham contracted many ills and ailments, for Lady Flap- 
doodle had completely seduced him. No sooner had Thimble- 
bottom cured his consumption than rheumatism would creep 
upon him, whereupon he would be off on the chase of Rudd’s 
Rheumatism Remover and from that to Cuspidor’s Cancer Killer 
and pretty soon to Kidder’s Kidney Konditioner or to something 
else, until at last the dread disease of erysipelas really did get 
him down flat. It was cancer of the leg, he said, and began to 
put cancer salve on it. But pain and fear drove him to the doctor 
before it was too late. The narrow escape which he had experi- 
enced scared him away from patent remedies from that day. 

In pioneer times Lady Flapdoodle beckoned coyly from the 
pages of the press, also from the sides of barns and out houses 
in the rural area. By this means she seduced her thousands and 
made money. But times have changed. Today she haunts the air 
waves in aspects sweetly alluring. She beautifies the face, she 
restores youth to age, she rides every fad and wrings the last 
penny out of it, she chases body odor away, she guides her de- 
votees to the most heavenly of cigarettes, she alkalizes the acid 
of ten million bellies, she scours the bowels of the lazy and the 
sedentary. 

Yes, times have changed. Lady Flapdoodle has been modern- 
ized and streamlined. She garners dollars where she once gar- 
nered pennies. She numbers her worshippers not in tens of 
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thousands as of yesterday but in the teeming millions of our 
unhappy cities. Onward and upward man makes his glorious 
way. You just can’t stop PROGRESS. 
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BATTLE OF WORDS IN A LOGGING CAMP 


Are people as interested in politics today as they were around 
the turn of the century? Or in economic and social ideas? Or in 
theology and philosophy? Or in abstractions of any kind? Do 
theories stir as much curiosity? Do people find in them the same 
degree of urgency? 

Perhaps there is no yardstick by which to measure these things, 
no reliable means of comparing men’s present interests with 
those of yesterday. But if observation and memory indicate any- 
thing the “common” man’s alertness has gone into decline. He 
likes things he can see and manipulate, he shies away from the 
abstract. 

Consider for example politics. Take the first Bryan-McKinley 
campaign. It was serious. It was a matter of saving the country 
or ruining it, people believed. It provoked grim arguments, 
brawls and fist fights. It drew crowds such as a circus would 
draw today. Men walked dreary miles from remote areas to hear 
Bryan give a five-minute, flag-stop speech, and they felt repaid. 

Politics even in a state or county campaign elicited excitement. 
People talked in the home, in the street, every place. They read 
political pamphlets. Political and economic issues were alive: the 
tariff, states rights, civil service versus patronage, the theory of 
money, populism in its several aspects, Karl Marx, Henry 
George, woman suffrage, and the liquor fight. Interest reached 
down to the lowliest. Politics stirred the farmer and the man in 
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the street. Ideas would be bandied about wherever two or three 
persons chanced to meet. 

As late as 1910 a good many farmers and laborers pondered 
“Progress and Poverty” seriously. One farmer in my community 
became so interested in Henry George’s theory that he neglected 
everything. He went about with a gleam in his eye that would 
have done credit to a St. Francis or a Billy Sunday. He had found 
the gospel and he meant to convert mankind. In his evangelism 
he was a first cousin to Sister Aimee. Imagine a farmer getting 
excited over Henry George today! Is it because farmers are more 
prosperous and better satisfied? Is it because education has fool- 
proofed them against panaceas? Or is it because they just don’t 
like abstractions of any kind? 

In any sawmill gang or logging camp around the turn of the 
century a favorite indoor sport, after the sweat and grime of the 
day, would be the bandying about of ideas. Politics and eco- 
nomics interested these men greatly. Even theology intrigued a 
few of them. 

There was Bill Redford, a large, powerful, red faced Populist. 
He was loud and long in argument and his zeal was perhaps 
more to be admired than his brain. But he gave his best and 
loved argument as a pastime. He never tired of whetting his 
mind on ideas. There was Elmer Dane, who read strange books 
on Theosophy. There was Mike Mulvaney, who was intrigued 
by scientific theories. 

Also there was slender, studious John Bland, a convert to 
“Progress and Poverty.” He had mastered George’s theory, no 
mean achievement for an untutored working man. He was an 
intellectual in taste despite the necessity to work with his hands. 
He was tired and disspirited. If only he could have lifted him- 
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self into a more stimulating environment, but since there was no 
way, his life bordered on tragedy. 

John looked upon Populism as a palliative. He thought Re- 
publicans and Democrats were selfish—they had axes to grind. 
He looked upon half measures with a jaundiced eye. Property 
as defended by contemporary society was a shell game. It made 
for organized power and privilege. Holding ‘Progress and Povy- 
erty” reverently in his uplifted hand, he would reason in a quiet, 
sad way, and his audience would listen respectfully. 

Two Socialists deserve mention at this time, men who over- 
flowed with good will toward mankind. They read “Das Kapi- 
tal” each night or somebody's commentary on it, taking on faith 
what they failed to understand. They believed in human per- 
fectability. Justice would be realized when society eliminated 
profit as a motive. They relied on tracts and leaflets. Argument 
which provoked emotion was a form of belligerency which they 
did not like. They sought to dampen down the pugnacious in- 
stinct. They sought to teach mankind not to argue and compete 
and contend, but to cooperate. 


A good many of the men, one must admit, were indifferent, 
or inarticulate. Ideas distressed them. Some would become fed 
up and would run away. What sense was there in discussion, in 
argument, in reasoning? These men had no land, no money, no 
property. They would never have anything except their wages 
no matter what reforms came. Why should they bother their 
heads about such things? They preferred to smoke and play cards 
and drink. 


Nevertheless a good many took delight in whetting their 
minds on ideas and theories. More did this, it seemed, than one 
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will find today. Why? Can it be that commercialized sport, the 
radio, the movie, the funnies, the automobile, the aeroplane and 
similar mechanical glories divide men’s interests and dissipate 
their mental energy, leaving “the common man’’ little incentive 
to study anything seriously these days? 
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FRAGMENTS OF SOCIAL HISTORY 


In the early years of this century a good many Oregon church- 
men were worried, for changes were coming. Oldsters, espe- 
cially, were thoughtful and grave. The short skirt and the neck- 
less gown caused misgivings. The use of rouge and face paint by 
girls of teen age caused sleepless nights. The early movies ap- 
peared to be unseemly, frivolous things, indicating a downward 
trend in the morals of the state. 

Discussion of biology and evolution in the higher schools 
alarmed the more literal minded clergy. Persons who suggested 
the teaching of the elemental facts of sex were somtimes set 
down as sin-stained. School teachers who smoked or danced or 
neglected divine worship were frowned on in some communities. 
A good many parents disapproved of “the funnies.” The cig- 
arette, so strangely popular today, was suggestive of sin and 
shame. Divorces were not numerous at that time but they did 
occur occasionally and the older generation stood in fear and 
trembling lest the home deteriorate. The more militant ladies 
vowed that when suffrage came they would set matters right. 
Leave it to them and Oregon would be saved. 

All in all the younger generation caused a good deal of worry 
just as it did a hundred years ago and does at the present time. It 
appears that youngsters from the beginning have been busy 
undermining society. No doubt when a few awkward young 
things in primeval times got a new idea and ventured down out 
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of the trees the oldsters of that age beat their hairy chests and 
growled mightily. It was an unheard of thing; it would spell 
the doom of ape-like mankind. 

To be specific here are a few glimpses of social and religious 
life and feeling as they were around the turn of the century: 
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In a lovely evergreen village The Disciples and the Methodists 
flourished. They engaged in shadow boxing on the issue of bap- 
tism and on that of “church name” but otherwise they exercised 
restraint. However, at the edge of the village there was a small 
Adventist community whose members were not inclined to leave 
The Disciples and the Methodists in peace. The latter, in re- 
prisal, sometimes talked back, causing quite a stir in the village. 
A truce nevertheless might have been arrived at except for one 
thing: A certain over-zealous Adventist owned a blacksmith 
shop half way between The Disciples church and the Methodist. 
Each Sunday morning he would open the place and pound his 
anvil mightily, thereby annoying The Disciples and the Meth- 
odists and stirring up their hate. Delegations visited him to plead 
and persuade but he continued his diabolical noise. Bad feeling 
continued to increase until one day a mysterious fire came, caus- 
ing the blacksmith shop to be utterly and completely destroyed. 

The community was not notable in those days for its Christian 
sweetness and light, as the above incident makes plain, but hav- 
ing visited the village recently, I can state that all is peaceful and 
lovely along the religious front at the present time, indicating 
that a considerable social advance has been made. 
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The Reverend Mr. Bates thought that divorce, except in cases 
of adultery, was an evil thing. He preached with fervor on the 
subject and his congregation thought him noble and brave. But 
one day after quarreling with his wife he decided to divorce her 
and annex a new helpmate. Seeing that his act had stirred up a 
tempest in the community, he tried to explain. He said God had 
made a special dispensation in his case. He said he had been 
authorized from on high to set aside his wife. He said this had 
been revealed in a vision or a dream or something of the kind. 
He adjured the brethern to believe but evidently they had lived 
in Missouri at one time. In any event they became skeptics over- 
night. They ceased to be meek sheep. They talked, they bowed 
up their backs, and they organized for a fight. To quiet the hurri- 
cane the minister consented tearfully to resign. 

Although officially the denomination did not approve of the 
minister's conduct, they evidently forgave, for they moved him 
to another state and gave him another portion of the Lord’s 
vineyard to cultivate. 
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Historically the church and the school were closely linked. 
In the Pacific states especially the early academies were staffed 
and guided by the clergy. Later, when state schools came, the 
church did not relinquish its supervision entirely. It still kept a 
watchful eye. It still guarded morals and orthodoxy against taint, 
retaining a powerful hold upon the school especially in rural 
areas. It pretty well decided sometimes whom the school board 
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should hire and fire and what teachers could do or not do in 
the community. 

But a change came. In school affairs the church gradually lost 
its potency. Certain ministers still tried but did not so well suc- 
ceed in their efforts to influence school policy. 

The Reverend Mr. Jonas is a case in point. When the local 
principal announced that he would not again be a candidate Mr. 
Jonas found a man to his taste and proceeded to back this man 
personally. He talked to the Board in behalf of his hand picked 
candidate, he pulled strings, and he rustled recommendations for 
his candidate. But the Board had made up their minds: they had 
already chosen Mr. Smith of the local faculty. 

When the announcement of Mr. Smith’s election came the 
minister was abashed but he thought he could fix things. He said 
he had supported Mr. Smith all the time. He said Mr. Smith had 
him to thank. He offered to advise and cooperate. He thought 
that he and Mr. Smith would get along fine. 

But Mr. Smith, a stiff-necked gentleman who did not feel the 
need of advice, quietly proceeded in his own way. As a matter 
of fact he had known the minister’s attitude all the time and he 
had known about the minister’s candidate. The Board had told 
him everything. 


Pay 


“Evolution” was a thorn in the church’s side in the old days, 
especially in remote villages. Teachers had to be discreet. They 
had to avoid hurting people’s feelings. Why outrage the sensi- 
bilities of the community? Why not be thoughtful and kind? 

But some teachers were not discreet. One village principal was 
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not discreet nor tactful nor wise nor kind. He tried to “en- 
lighten” the community. He tried to open people’s minds to 
certain more or less scientific theories but he accomplished noth- 
ing except to stir up a hurricane. Hoodlums threatened to drive 
him from the community. Ministers preached sermons to dis- 
credit his theories. The school board lectured him sternly. Nice 
old ladies held meetings and prayed. A deacon wrote in labored 
long hand a lengthy document to prove that Darwin and his 
kind were anti-Christ. 

Seeing that a storm was brewing, the wise and fatherly super- 
intendent of schools for Coyote County came down from the 
county seat and gave the young upstart principal some advice 
together with a warning, whereupon the young man changed 
his ways. 
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Ned Porter walked many miles over a mountain road to arrive 
at a small denominational college. Tall and pale and thin as if 
undernourished, he became the object of much comment. Many 
students gave hand-outs to Ned whether or not they could afford 
it, but Fritz Cummings did more than that: he became Ned's 
companion and confidant. He came so near to adopting Ned 
that wherever one went and whatever one did the other was 
sure to be right there with him. Unlike Ned, Fritz was a power- 
ful, two-hundred-pound adolescent; but in temperament the two 
youngsters were as similar as twins. They abounded in a slapstick 
humor that gave the students many a good laugh and the stu- 
dents welcomed it so long as it remained within the bounds of 
reasonableness; but sometimes it went beyond that. 
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One incident involving Ned and Fritz seems worth telling. 
The Harbingers of Happiness in their mid-winter revival sub- 
jected the nearby students to a deal of punishment. To Ned and 
Fritz, whose humor lacked refinement, this revival appeared to 
be a heaven-sent chance. They broke a window in the science 
laboratory and secured a quantity of ill smelling gas. They then 
sneaked over in the darkness to the temple of the Harbingers of 
Happiness and crawled under the edifice, where they fixed a 
hose in a knot hole just in front of the pulpit and attached a 
crude pumping outfit. When the worshippers had worked them- 
selves up to the grand, clamorous climax of the evening, the 
pranksters began to pump in the gas. In a few brief seconds the 
din ceased and the angry congregation came pouring out of the 
edifice. 

The pranksters did not go unscathed. Students and faculty 
frowned sternly and the Harbingers threatened vengeance. This 
in itself would not have been so bad but there turned out to be 
a much more serious aftermath. 

It happened that a certain very beautiful woman, a leader 
among the Harbingers of Happiness, had a comely daughter 
who proved to be a second edition of her mother. Seldom had 
the college seen a young lady quite like this remarkable lass. 
When she first appeared on the campus there was a quiver of 
excitement. A good many adolescent striplings would have 
jumped a high fence at her command; they would have walked 
on all fours and eaten grass; they would have climbed the high- 
est mountain in their night shirts and in zero weather at that if 
this etherial creature of the laughing eyes and the peach-like 
skin had asked them to do it. They would have done anything 
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to please the lass and a smile would have brought exceeding 
great happiness. 

But the young lady did not take to any of the young men 
except Ned. She felt sorry for him, she liked him, she may even 
have loved the aenemic lad. In any event it was upon him that 
she bestowed her special friendship. 

The girl’s friendship did more than all the medicines the 
doctors had given Ned, more than the kindness of his friends, 
more than the companionship of the big hearted Fritz. It made 
him into a different Ned in whom health and hope and happi- 
ness became more and more evident. 

But as Fate would have it this comely lass had been in the 
temple of the Harbingers of Happiness on the night of the in- 
cident. She had seen her mother and her friends stricken by the 
gas. She too had been overcome by it. The shock, the sacrilege, 
the bewilderment had been almost more than she could stand, 
and thereafter she would have nothing to do with Ned; it was 
as if he had ceased to exist. 

Ned put up a brave front at the outset as if the turning of the 
young lady against him had been of no consequence, but pres- 
ently a cloud of gloom settled down upon him. For the first time 
he became serious. His exhibitionism left him. He ceased to play 
practical jokes on his friends. He saw at long last that the church 
was not to be meddled with. He saw that a girl’s religion can 
take precedence over her love and friendship. He became a very 
humble and penitent young man. 
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COUNTY JAIL. AT THE TURN 
OGel HE -GENTURY 


“ARE YOU the kid who wants employment?” 

mies: Sit! 

“My name’s Bill Stone. Butcher. Ain’t got no Rou but Hai 
I could fix a bed fer you. ae the price of a room.’ 

“That would help, sir.’ 

“Your name and age?” 

“Baxter,—Tom. Fourteen years old.” 

“Only fourteen? Maybe it won’t do. Have to see Jim Law- 
rence,—sheriff. I sleep in the jail, Tom. Somebody has to. Law 
says so. Jim delegates me while he sleeps at home. I'll tell Jim 
you re sixteen years old.” 

Thus it was arranged that Tom should sleep at the jail to 
save the price of a room. 

“Tm a bachelor,” continued Bill Stone. ‘‘Ain’t got no home, 
but you will find me in one of the saloons up to twelve o'clock.” 

“I can’t wait so long, sir.” 

“TI give you a key but don’t tell no one. Against the law.” 

Tom approached the dark, brick building, opened the great 
outer bastion, lit a match to find his way down the corridor, 
unlocked the inner door, and found himself inside with the 
prisoners. A steel network separated him from the prisoners but 
they were visible in the dirty, dimly lighted, smoke-filled room. 

Tom counted; there were thirteen in all. They were playing 
cards, drinking, telling off-color stories and jokes. One was 
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walking nervously back and forth. He appeared to be oblivious 
to everything that was going on. 

Two younger men noticed Tom and pulled their chairs over 
to the steel network to talk. 

“What-in-hell you doin’ here, youngster?” 

“Broke. No job. Save the price of a room.” 

“These jail birds won’t do you any good.” 

“Will they object if I sleep here, sir?” 

“Oh, no. They won’t object to nothin’. If they cared at all they 
wouldn’t be in this stinking hole.” 

“You gentlemen don’t look as if you belonged,” said Tom. He 
was anxious to keep the peace if he could. A compliment might 
help, he thought. 

“Don’t exactly belong but luck’s against us.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said Tom. 

“We're sheep herders in from the sage brush. Lost six months 
wages in the saloons. Gambled and got drunk. I started to break 
things up, and Ben here, my partner, came to my rescue. Got 
thrown in to sober up. Claim we broke somebody’s head in the 
mix-up. Don’t know what charge they'll bring against us!” 

Just then another man pulled his chair up. He was older. He 
looked like a tough customer. Tom’s heart came into his throat. 
He pulled the covers up with only his nose sticking out. The 
man talked big talk. Told about the “jobs” he had “pulled.” He 
was hopeless, Tom thought. No reforming so hardened a crim- 
inal. When the man got up to go to the toilet one of the sheep 
herders whispered just one word to Tom: “Syphilis!” 

“Who is the gentleman who keeps walking up and down?” 
asked Tom. 
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“Nobody at home!” answered a sheep herder. ‘Gettin’ worse. 
Asylum’s where he belongs.” 

“But what started his mind off?” 

“Got angry and whipped his small daughter. She died and he 
thinks he was the cause. They got him charged with something, 
I don’t know what. He don’t belong here, though.” 

Suddenly there was a stir over at the opposite side of the 
room. Quarrel over cards the sheep herders said at first, but iv 
turned out to be a gang-up against a pervert who had been 
thrown in just a few hours before. Rape case, it was. 

“You stop your dirty, goddam stories. We've had enough. 
Another piece of sex rot and we'll beat your head into mush. 
There’s a limit even in this goddam stink hole!” 

The pervert, if that’s what he was, withdrew to a distant 
corner of the long room, where he appeared to brood and sulk. 
Tom was amazed at this specimen. He had had no previous 
inkling as to what sex perversion can do. He said years later 
that this was a mental case, too, and that the young man did 
not belong in jail at all. 

Bill Stone breezed in around eleven o'clock. 

“Hello, Tom. Hope ever’thing is all right with you. This 
place may seem dirty but you'll get used to it soon enough.” 

Bill was half stewed and he fell asleep at once. But Tom 
couldn’t go to sleep at all. The room became quiet and dark but 
the evil smell together with the talk had caused Tom’s head to 
ache and his temples to throb. 

In two weeks another prisoner, a fatherly looking soul perhaps 
seventy years old, appeared in the big room. He noticed Tom and 
came over to the steel grating to talk. He was up for second 
degree murder. He explained the case to Tom and Tom felt so 
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sorry he had to blow his nose and wipe his eyes. The man said 
Tom need not feel sorry at all. 

“It’s all right no matter what the outcome. I haven't long to 
live anyhow. Main thing I came to tell you is that this ain't no 
place for a youngster. It’s a breeding place for criminals. It has 
started more crime than it has ever stopped. I don’t know what 
the authorities are thinking about. Chicken thieves, sheep 
herders on a drunk, first offenders of all sorts thrown right into 
this common room with mental cases, sex perverts, victims of 
syphilis, murderers, case hardened criminals. 

“You get out, Tom. I ain’t quite broke. I got twenty dollars 
for you. Take this and don’t you show up anymore. Get a room. 
Over at Mrs. Snell’s if possible. She’ll mother you. She'll advise 
you. She'll find you a job so you can start to school.” 

A lump came into Tom’s throat. Tears came in spite of all he 
could do. 

Mrs. Snell gave him a room and found some work. He went 
back, though, quite often, to visit with the elderly prisoner. 
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LANDLADY IN A COW COUNTY VILLAGE 


WHEN Harry TEMPLETON passed out of this life he left a 
wife, thirty-six, a daughter, seven, and a boy two yeats of age. 
He also left a house that was heavily mortgaged. There were 
no widow’s pensions in the early days of the century nor was it 
customary for the county to extend aid. 

Alice Templeton could have fallen back upon her relatives 
but the idea did violence to her pride and there was grave un- 
certainty as to the kind of welcome she would receive. Moreover 
she was deeply attached to the home in which she and Harry had 
lived since their marriage, she had friends in the village, and 
every bond of sentiment bade her not to leave. But how could 
she obtain the necessities of life, make the payments on her 
property, and at the same time care for her girl and her baby? 
She pondered deeply and lost sleep and there was just one con- 
clusion at which to arrive: she could convert her big place into 
a boarding and rooming house for teachers and clerks in the 
village. | 

The widow was slight physically and she did not know much 
about the niceties of cooking, but she could try. By stretching 
her credit to the breaking point she could procure dishes, furni- 
ture and bedding to equip the place. But when all was ready 
would roomers and boarders be forthcoming? She trembled at 
the uncertainty and she began to understand why friends of hers 
had worried on entering upon a small business enterprise. 

Roomers and boarders were forthcoming all right nor did the 
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widow have to wait. But some were demanding and finicky and 
the food that one liked another wouldn’t eat, so that Alice’s life 
became one long study of the idiosyncrasies of mankind. The 
work was harder too than she had dreamed it could be, espe- 
cially when one or the other of the children was sick. She had 
hoped to get help in the washing of dishes at least but the 
prices paid by boarders were low and competition was keen, so 
that her income did not justify help of any kind. The first year 
was particularly exhausting, for the work was in an experimen- 
tal stage and Alice wasted many steps and much energy. If only 
she had had the labor saving devices we enjoy today what a 
difference they would have made! 

The difficulty with Alice was that she carried too great a 
burden of concern and worry on her back. Her boarders were 
not just strange people who had come to her house for a time. 
They were, from her viewpoint, just one great family whom she 
had to mother and protect. Their good fortunes, their difficulties, 
their illnesses, to say nothing of the small tiffs and frictions that 
occurred from time to time were all an intimate part of her life. 
She was rewarded by the friendship, gratitude and respect of all 
who dwelt at her place, but no sensitive, fragile woman could 
carry the load, physical and emotional, without an eventual 
break. 

The widow carried on for eleven years until she had paid the 
mortgage and during that time she enjoyed not one day of re- 
spite. Although happy that the home was at last safe, she knew 
she had paid too great a price. Two school ma’ams who had been 
with her from the beginning prevailed upon her to entrust the 
business to them during the heat of mid summer and to visit her 
parents in a distant part of the state. 
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Alice was happy when she and the children began the vacation 
that had been so long delayed but she was also more completely 
exhausted than her friends realized. She wrote cheerful letters 
but the school ma’ams saw on reading between the lines that her 
strength had not come back. Two weeks after her second letter 
came she passed away in her sleep. The doctor said that evidently 
the heart had been overstrained. 

One evening when I returned from work I looked upon the 
features of Alice for the last time; and I still carry in memory 
as if it were yesterday a picture of the sensitive, careworn face. 

No doubt countless numbers of women in Oregon’s pioneer 
period carried burdens that were beyond their strength and 
passed prematurely out of this life. To those of us who are bound 
by ties of sentiment to that state it is a cause of satisfaction that 
Oregon now has a widow’s pension system such as it was not 
tich enough to sustain in those earlier days. 
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